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LETTER. 



Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D, C, Septemler 24, X881. 
-^IR : Tills Office from time to time has published circulars of iaforma- 
't concerning the condition of educatioa in foreign countries. These 
I'lilars have dooe much good, because they have enabled etiucators 
le, without going abroad, to compare foreign systems and methods 
itb ours. 

The necessity and usefulness of studying foreign school systems have 
■en recognized by all civilizeil nations. When the French authorities 
'gan to investigate the general illiteracy of the populatioo of France, 
ley sent an emiueut educator, M. Victor Cousin, to Prussia to see what 
lukl be learned from that enlightened nation. M. Cousin's reeommenda- 
ons were of great value to M. Gnizot in the preparation of the fuuda- 
leiital school law. 

France renewed this practice in 1873, when another eminent educator, 
[. F. Bnisson, was sent to Vienna to study the school systems of the 
ifferent natious represented at the Universal Exhibition of 1873. M, 
nisson especially recommended on his return the preparation of au- 
ual school statistics as they are exhibited by this OtHce in its annual 
?port8. 

Again, in 1%!% France sent a delegation of six members, under the 
residency of M. Buisson, t« this country to study our elementary school 
^stem, with a view to introducing reforms at home. The result of this 
isit was a valuable and volnmiitoua report that exerted a great influ- 
■ice on French education. All the educational projects of law and min-. 
terial decrees since 1870 have been largely affected by American meth- 
Is. The opponents of the republic are fully aware of this fact; they 
lenly declare that the present government intends to Americanize the 
hole French school system. ' 

The necessity and usefulness of studying foreign school systems waa 
gually recognized by the English schools inquiry commission, which 
larged Kev. James Frazer, now bishop of Manchester, and Matthew 
mold to study the condition of education abroatl. 
The Bolivian authorities, in 1873, made a special study of American 
'liuols, preparatory to a reorganization of the school system in that 
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bassy estraordiuary from Japan to the United States. The bead of this 
commits Hi on (aft^^rw^arda vice minister of the Jai>ane8e department of 
edncatioii) came to this Office and made a thorough preliminary study 
of statistics, facts, methods, and laws. He then went to several important 
educational centres in the country and personally investigated the prac- 
tical workings of American ideas and methods. Ever since, the Japanese 
educational department has corresponded and exchanged documents 
with tins Office. Mr. Tauaka not long ago was promoted to another 
ministry, bnt the following letter shows that the department has not 
forgotten the service rendered : 

ToKio, Nippon, 
Fourth, second moHlh, fourteenth year of Maji (i^Sl). 
Sin : I have the lioiior to inform you that I liave recently been appointed miuiater 
of education. I am DiucU gratifled to hear that Mr. Tauaka, formerly our vice min- 
ister of ediicatiou, has obtained valuable assistance for promoting tlie cause of onr 
eliicatioQ through the friendly oo umuuicatioos you have kiailly consented to keep 
w'.th him. Now, I aincerelj' desire that as a euocessnr of Mr. Tanaica I shall equally 
be honored with your friendship for the future as he has been before. 

With best wishes for your happiness aud prosperity, I am, air, your most obedient 
.aervant, 

KAWANO TOKAMA, 

Minuter of Education. 
Hon. John Eaton, 

Commiii»ioner of Education, 

Well informed educators understand Low wise was the development 
of public instruction in the province of Ontario and how successful its 
practical application to the wants of the people. These resultsare largely 
due to the habit of Dr. llyerson, so long chief superintendent of the 
province, of studying the educational systems of other countries, and of 
selecting therefrom those parts which were most suitable to the circum 
stances of Ontario. Several of his reports are well known and have 
proved useful in this country. 

Austria, iu 1876, charged her commissioner general at the Philadel- 
phia Exhibition to prepare a report on education iu the United States 

Brazil sent a special cducatioual commissioner iu 187C to study our 
normal school system. 

Portugal sent, a few weeks ago, an eminent professor to this Office to 
get information concerning high schools and colleges; and her minister 
at Wasliington was iustructed a short time ago to ask this Office for 
a statement on industrial, technit^al, and agricultural schools in our 
country. 

Even enlightened Prussia deems the study of foreign systems essou- 
tial to educational progress. Only recently three eminent educational 
functionaries were sent to Sweden and I3enniark to study the newly estab- 
lished technical departments in primary schools. 

American educators are especially anxious to know bow school affairs 
arc managed abroad, and particularly in France since the overthrow of 
the empire in 1870. 
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A resum^ of educatioaal events and school laws in France and other 
countries has formed a small part of my annual reports. I am at last 
able to present the accompanying account of education in France, de- 
rived from a series of admirable reports covering, in all, 3,S23 folio and 
quarto pages.' 

These reports cont^iin so much valuable information that this abstract 
of them will doubtless be read with great interest. 

I would recommend its publication as a circular of information. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, 

Commissioner. 
The Hon. the Sechetaey of the Interior. 

Publication approved. 

S. J. KIEKWOOD, 

Secretary. 

'Thia account U compiled ftoia the latest official reports, viz: (1) Statistique de 
reuscignemeut priniaire. (1876-1877.) Toiiie premier. Paris, IWb, (2) Statistiqoe 
<le I'cnaeignemeat priuiaire. Tome second. Statistique compiir^e de reDeeigaemeiit 
primaire. (I829-1ST7.) Paris, 1880. (3) L'enaeigDenientpriniaire&ParisetdaDBledd- 
part«meDt de la Seine de I86T & 1877, Paris, IS78. (4) I^tatietique de I'euseiguemeBt 
secoudaire. Paris, 1378. (5} Statistique de I'enseigueuieut sup^rieur. Paris. 1878. 
(6) Annuaira de I'euseigDement libre ponr 1879. 
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EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 



INTRODUCTORY EKMARKa. 

France was proclaimed a republic September 4, 1870. Tlie present 
coD8titutiou, ^■oted by the National Assembly, dates from February 25, 
1875. It vests the legislative power iu an assembly of two lion»es — 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate — and the executive X)Ower in a 
chief magistrate called President of the Republic. The present incum- 
bent is M. Jules Gr6vy, The Chamber of Deputien, elected by universal 
suffrage, is composed of 532 members. The Senate is composetl of 300 
members, of whom 75 hold their seats for life, the vacancies being filled 
by the Seaat«. In the case of the remaining 225 seats the communes 
and municipalities elect a fixed number of senatorial electors, who iu 
their turn meet together to choose the senators. Of the 225 senators 
75 go out at successive periods of three years. The President of the 
Kepublic is elected by a majority vote of the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies united in Natioual Assembly. He is chosen for seven years 
and is eligible for reelection. 

France has an area of 204,091 square miles and a population of 
30,005,788. The city population is 11,060,724 andthe rural populatiou 
24,045,001. The number of children between the ages of 6 and 13 is 
6,400,087. The whole territory of France is dirided into 87 departments, 
over ea«h of which presides a prefect, who represents the central gov- 
ernment. For educatioual administratiou France is divided into 16 
aciidemic districts, each of which is under the control of a rector, as- 
sisted by an academic council. The central towns of the academic dis- 
tricts are the centres of scientific and literary activity. Such towns 
are Puns, Aix, Besau^ou, Bordeaux, Caen, Chamb^ry, Clermont, Dijon, 
Douai, Grenoble, Lyons, Montpellier, Nan3y, Poitiers, Rennes, and Tou- 
louse. 

At the head of the educational administration is the minister of pub- 
lic iustruction. His department is divided into three sections, each of 
which has a director. These sections are (1) the section of primary 
education, (2) the section of secondary education, and (3) the section of 
superior education. 

Special schools are almost exclusively under the control of other 
ministries. 

The minister of public instruction is supported by the superior couu- 
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oil of public iostructioQ, whioli has been reorganized by law of Febraary 
27, 1880, of which the following jb an abBtract : 



The itnperior council of publit ii 



Article 1, The aaperior council of puWio instrjction is compoMd of the' minister, 
president; 5 members of the Institute, elected by tbe Institute id general assembly 
aai] selected from each of the five olaisea ; 9 councillors appointed by the President of 
the Republic on the nomination of the minister of public inatructioa and choHua 
among the present and former directors iu tbe mioietry of public instruction, the 
present and former inspectors geuerol, tbe present and former rtctora, tbe present and. 
foimer academic inspectors, uud the present and former professors of public schools ; 
3 professors of the College of France, elected by their colleagues ; 1 professor of the 
Museum, elected by hh colleagues; I ordinary professor of the faculties of Catholio 
theology, elected by bis colleagnes iu general assembly ; t ordinary professor of tlie 
facilities of Protestant theology, elected by his colleagues; 2 orilinary professors of 
the faculties of law, elected by their colleagues; i ordinary professors of the faculties 
of medicine or mixed faculties, elected by their colleagues ; 1 ordinary professor of 
tbe Superior School of Pharmacy or the milled faculties, elected by bis colleagues; 
2 ordinary professors of tbe faculties of sciences, elected by their colleagues ; 2 orili- 
nary professors of the faculties of letters, eteote<l by their colleagues: 2 delegates of 
the Superior Normal School, elected by their colleagues from their nnmber; 1 delegat* 
of the Special Normal School (£cole uormnle d'euseigoement special], elected by his 
colleagues from their number; 1 delegate of the £coIe nationale des chartes (for < 
the training of arehiviBts and paleographisls), elected by his colleagues from their 
number ; 1 ordinary professor of tbe School of Living Oriental Languages, electeil by 
bis colleagues ; 1 delegate of the Polytechnic School, elected by his colloagties from 
their number ; 1 delegate of the School of Fine Arts, elected by his colleagues from 
their number ; 1 delegate of the Conservatory of Arts and Trades, elected by his col- 
leagues ttom their own nnmber ; 1 delegate of the School of Arts and Maiinfactures, 
elected by his colleagaes from their number; 1 delegate of tbe Agronomic Institato, 
elected by his colleagues, and from their number; 8 agrSgiis (sui»;rnuiuerary profess- 
ors of the lyciSes) from each of the classes of grammar, letters, philosophy, history, 
mathematics, physical or natural sciences, modern languages, and special eduoalion, 
elected by tbe whole body of agr^g^ of the same class who are professors or teachers 
in tbe lyc^es ; 2 delegates of communal colleges, elected by their colleagues ; G mem- 
bers of primary education, elected by the inspectors general of primary schools ; 4 
members of private schools, appointed by the President of the Republic on the nom- 
ination of the minister of public instruction; anil numerous others. 

Art. "2. All the members of the coulicLI are appointed for four years. They may be 
indefinitely reappointed. 

Akt. 3, The nine councillors appointed by the President of the Republic and six 
additional members, designated by the minister of public instruction, constitute a per- 
uinuent committee. 

Art. 4. The daties of the permonent committee are to study the programmes and 
regulations before they are submitted to tbe deliberation of the superior council, and 
to give advice relative to the creation of faculties, lycdes, colleges, primary normal 
schools; the creation, reorganization, or suppression of choirs; tbe class books, library 
books, and prize books to be prohibited iu the public schools ; and, finally, all the 
([uestious concerning courses of study, school management, and discipline which may 
be submitted by the minister of public instruction. Whenever a chair in a faculty 
becomes vacant, the permanent committee, in concurrence with the faculty in which 
the vacancy exists, presents two candidates. As legards vacancies iu the facultiesoC 
HO 
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theology, the permanent comaittee giree ita advice conceraiDg the D9minatioii made 
liy Che minieter of public inetructlon. 

Art. 5. The superiorcouncil gives its advice rolative to the programmBa, the methods 
of study, the examinations, the rognlatioiiH concerning management and discipline in 
public schools; the regulations ounceining the examinations for degrees aod the 
siiperrJsion of private schools; the text books, reading books, and prize lioakB to be 
prohibited in private schools an being aontrary to morals, the conatitntion, and lawe; 
and the regulations concerning the authorization of foreigners to teach in France or 
to open a school. 

Art. 6. A decree in accordance with the advice of the eu|ierior council will fix: the 
fees for matriculation, for esamiuation, and for diplomas in superior institutions of 
learning, as well as the age for adntisaion to the several grades. 

Art. 7. Tbe superior council oonatitutee a tlual court of appeal in disputed and dis- 
ciplinary matteiis previously decided by the academic couucila and departmental 
councils. 

Art. 8. The council holds two general meetings a year, but thf oiiuister of public 
instruction may call extra meetings wlienever be deems it uecessarj. 

Title II. 

Academie coundlt. '■ 

Art. 9. There is an academic council in the principal city of each departmeut. This 
council ia composed of the rector, president; the academic inspectors; the deans of 
the faculties of Catholic and Protestant theology, law, medicine, sciences, and letters ; 
the directors of the superior state schoola of pharmacy, the directors of the achools of 
mMicine and pharmacy, and the directors of the schoola preparatory to higher in- 
struction in scieuces aiul letters; 1 ordinary professor of each of the faculties and 
superior schools named above, elected by their colleagues ; 1 ordiuary professor of the 
Preparatory School of Medicine and Pharmacy, elected by his colleagues; 1 ordinary 
professor of the Superior Preparatory School of Sciences and Letters, elected by hia 
; 1 provost and I principal of a lycfie and communal 'col lege, appointed by 
sr; 3professorsof scieuces of the same grade of schoola, ^cted by their col- 
leagues ; 2 professors of letters of the same grade of schools elected by their colleagues ; 
2 professors of scieuces and letters of communal colleges, elected by their colleagues; 
S members of the conncila general and two of the municipal councils, appoiuted by the 

Art. 10. The members of the academic council are elected or appointed as aliove 
for four years. They may be reappointed or reelected. 

Art. 11. The academic council gives its advice relative to regulations coucerning 
lyc^es, communal col'eges, and public superior schools, the budgets, and the manage- 
ment and discipline of these institutions. The academic council submits to the min- 
ister an annual report on the conditiou of aecoudary and superior iustitutiona of loam- 
iog and on improvements which may be uiade. 

The minister of public instruction or the rector submits to the council disputed or 
disciplinary questions relating to secondary and superior schools, public and private. 
Tbe academic council pronounces judgments, from which the defendauta may appeal 
to the superior educational council. The appeal must be noted within two weeks 
after tbe aunouucoment of the judgmeut. 

Art. 12. The academic council holds two regular sessions a year. Extra sessions 
may be called by the minister. 

Art. 13. Indepi-ndeiit of tbe disciplinary powers e tal I she t n a t cles T and II of 
tbe present law. the minister of imbllc instruction m p maud t achers of public 

schools before the academic council, and he may en th m I f re the superior 

council. No appeal can be taken from these decisioi s 

Art. 14. The minister has also the power to transte a p ofesso of a superior school 

141 
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to an inferior position after coaeultntiou with the auperior council, aud a neconlarjr 
teacher after consultation with the permaneat committee. 

Art. 15. The minister may pronounce a siiBpeusion for a period not exceeding one 
year without withholding the salary. A auspensioD for a longer period, or with total 
or partial loss of salary, can he pronounced only by the academic conocil, or, on ap- 
peal, by the snperior couucil. 

AsT. 16. All laws and regulations contrary tfi the present law are repealed. 
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Following is aa abstract of the report oa primary edncation for the 
school year 1876-'77, ' the introductory remarks being by M. A. Bardoux, 
miniater of public instruction: 

INTRODtTCTIOlJ. 

The minister of public iustructioa has just renewed a practice of the 
Jnly monarchy which one of the men who have most honored the liberal 
cause, M. de Montalivet, inaugnrated in 1831, and which was continued 
by the illustrious author of the fundamental law of primary education 
(AT. Guizot), and, thirty years later, by M. Duruy. 

It was strange enough that France, while correctly iufoyned relative, 
to commerce and crime, did not publish periodical statistics of the con* 
dition and progress of education. " Complete statistics of primary 
educatioD," said the minister in 183L, "is a means of accelerating in 
France the progress of civilization. Statistical tables published at fixed 
dates will acquaint the French people with all the steps they have made 
on the road to perfection, and these tables will become for us • • • 
the record of popular education, which is also the chronicle of intelli- 
gence, of manners, of general well being." 

The bill offered May 16, 1878, the object of which was to found a peda- 
gogic museum and create a special bureau of statistics, proves that the 
government of the Republic is aware of the necessity of supplying this 
want, and that it is determined to create a permanent centre of pedagogic 
information nnder the direction of the minister of public instruction.' 



■StatUtique de Venaeiguenient primaire. (1876-1677.) Tome premier. Paria, 1879. 

■When, ou Has ^f>, 1676, M. Bardoiix, minister ol' public insCruction, introduced to 
tlie Chambers the bill to establish a ceatrul bureau of edncat ion at Paris, he said: 

In my remarks accompaoying the budget for 1878, I expressed my reari'et that 
France does not possess anything aualogous to the Nutiooal Bureau of Education at 
Washington. Oentlemeu, it is jnat such a burean whith I now desire to establish, 
and for which I solicit a favorable vote of the French Assembly. '"' " '' '" 



establishment of which I propose will be, lilce the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington, above all acenire of pedagogical and statistical information. It will have no 
functions to esercise other than earliHring and distributing information by means of 
special confHreucRs of teachers, of which it would be the headquarters. These cou- 
ferencea will doubtless afford a good opportnnity for the improvement in their work 
of njany zealous tuachers, since they will find iu the bureau many pedagogical and 
stAtistioal publicauous, both of the burean and of leading educators. 

Th« bill submitted by U. Bardoux passed the Chambers, and the bureau was orgau- 

iisd in connection with the new educational museum. The organization and direc- 

2 B ■ 145 
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We have already began oar work; daring tbe Univei-sal Exposition 
we published the statistics of secondary educatiou for 1876. We shall 



tioD -were first iotroBted to M. Ferdinand BijUson, well known a» tb« pieaideat of tbe 
French eiliicational delegation to the Philadelphia Exhibition, iu 1876. On the 
appointment of thia gentleman to the directimhip of the section of primary etlucatJOD 
in the ministry of public ingtrt-ction in 1879, M. B. Berger, one of the niembera of tbe 
iame deleeatiou of 1876, was appointed to Bacueed htm. The ninitenm is in the baild- 
jugs of the former College Rollin, 42 I'ue Lhomond, 

The foUowiug official report of the minister of public instruction to the Preaident 
of tbe Republic abows nhat M Jule^ Ferrj, the present minister, has done fur tbe 
French bureau of eilucation and edui ational nmseum 

Paihs, May 13, 1879, 

A very remarkable movement has mide ita appearance in France during the last 
eight years in favor of popular educatiou, and the public powers have Joined this 
movement by increasing the educational appropriations It is of importance to direct 
this movemeut, and to cause to be prodnced at the expense of the state, tbe depart- 
ments, and the communes all the results which must be expected from it. 

nothing is more useful in this respect than a great ceutreofiufomiation and reaeajTch 
which would, under the name of educational museum, bring together official publi- 
cations, plans of school- houses, school apparatus, text books, and the eduoationai 
treatises which are highly recoin mended in France and abroad. 

At the close of the Universal Exhibition of Paris the minister of pnblic instruction 
received from foreign countries a quantity of school appliances which he is in boiior 
bound to make accessible to all the friends of popular education. 

By creating this penuaneut educational bureau, which is at tbe same time a school 
museum and a central library of primary education, France will realize, although 

{erhaps a little late, an idea which originated here, for it was first expressed, in 1^^, 
y one of the beHt disciples of Pestalozzi, M. Jutlien, of Paris, iu bis L'esquisse d'un 
. ouvrage sur l'4ducatiun compart, and from that time the project has been repeatedly 
brought up. It seemed to be on the point of realization at tbe Exposition in 18<>7, 
at which time another euiinent educator, M. Pouipde, brought the project to the front. 

Various difiiculties caused tlie postponement ot the eutei'prise in France; but sev- 
eral otiier countries took up the idea and worked it out. Of these, England was the 
first. Perceiving her artistic Inferiority at the Universal Exhibition of'lBSI, she 
founded the Souui Kensington Museum, with a view to organize instruction in draw- 
ing. A few years later she annexed an educational section, which con fains at present 
a pedagogical library of iJO,000 volumes and a rich collection of school material. 

I'he province of Ontario baa imitated the example of tbe mother conn try, andne find 
at Toronto, the capital of tlie province, a large building containing au art museum, a 
school library, and a magnificent coUeotion of school appliances. This establisbment 
is under the control of the department of pnblic education. 

It is well known hoir successful were the St. Petersburg Pedagogical Museum and 
the sketch thereof by General Kolihowski at tbe Universal Exposition of 1878. This 
museum, which was established iu 1861 with a view to be excluHively useful to the 
schools dependent on tbe ministry of waf, has become an important division of tbe 
Maseum of Useful Knowledge at St. Petersburg. It is divided into three sections: 
the first contains appliances for the military gymnasia and preparatory schools; the 
second, appoi'atus for the propagation of practical knowledge ; the third, statistical 
vForlts on the sanitary condition of schools. 

In tbe United States, tbe great National Teachers' Association passed resoiations, iu 
18S6, urging the establishment at Washiiigtou of a National Bureau of EdacAtiou, 
whose duty it should be to gather aud publish school statistics of the several Stsl«s 
of the Union, to organize a collection of foreign eilucationiil ilocumeuts, and to fur- 
nish useful information to all the friends of educational progruss. Congress and the 
President of the United States received tins resolution favoralily, and the Bureau traa 
opened in 1667 as a branch of the Department of tlie Interior. Duriiiir the lust nine 
years it has been directed with gri'at ability by General John Eaton. The report and 
the circulars of informatiou which he publishea every year form some of llie most 
Important docurai'iils for the contemporary history of public instruction. 

The Enbibitlon at Vienna, in lr!73, siiggested to several of tlie Europeau states Uie 
establishment of similar institutioua. Si Italy, for example, Mr. Bonghi, detoEste to 
the Vienna Exhibition, member of the international jury, and -uHin afterwaids min- 
ister of pnblic instruction, caused an educational niuseutn to be established at Bome 
in l'^5. It was suspended after Mr. Bongbi left the ministry, but in US78 it was deti. 
nitely established. 
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I,. publish shortly after the close of the Exposition the statistics of superior 

Vt education and the first volume of the statistics of primary education. 

Austria, whicli on the close nf the Exhibition of 1873, h&A imitated England by 

IT oreftting the Imperial Museum of Induatrial Art^ eatablisued, beaidei, a laT|re educa- 

<• tional luiisaum, which three jeAta later, at Pliiladelpliia, gave the best idea of its rich 

J., collections. Hungary posaosaeB an educational muBeum at Buda-Feath; in 1S76 this 

mugeum contained over 5,000 al)jeci:3. The educational museuma of Hcveral laree 

' cities in Germany have been arranged after tlie model of tbo museuiu at Tienna. Ill 

Snitzerlaud Uie edncational uiiiBeuni of Zlirich has increased so rapidly that in ISTS 

a largebuilding had to be provided. NetheilaudB inaugurated an educational musenm 

. at Amsterdam in December, 1678. It has a rich and varied collection. Finally we see 

thecity of Brussels, iii concert with the Educatioual League, establishing a central 

'' educational museum, which, beaideaits ricli collectiona, ouors to the public reading 

rooms, conferences, and pnblic lectures. 

, Wo do not need so many examples to allow our country tbo possibility and the nse- 

ftilness of A creation which has been si> long defeiTed. As loug ago as July I, 18T1, 
M, Juleti Simon took the initiative by a decree authorizing the establishment of on 
educatioDAl museum where hooka, charts, and appliancea for scbonls, asylums, and 

7 adult schools, both French and foreign, were to be exhibited. Couaequently, regula- 

V tions wi-re issued and a commission appointed (May 15, 1ST3) to examine tAijectato be 

admittod. Among the memtiers of this commiBsion we notice the names of HM. 

i BardouK, Charton, de Salvamly, Lef^bure, I^a Caze, Calmon, H<!rold. An honorary 

inspector general, M. Rspet, wae charged with the direction of the establishment, 

A circular letter of December 14, 1872, renewed May 4 and August 6, 1873, informed 
the rectors of the creation of a school museum, inviting them to have a list pieparud 
containing the titles of all written and printed documents issued in relation to pri- 
mary education before and after the year 1879. This list was to be the basis of the 
catalogue of the futnre geneial eduoational library of primary instruction. 

Unfortunately the building of the "miniatry, where all the sections were pretty 
ciDwded, could not offer suital>le apace, and it woa thought beat to place the musenm 
in the building occupied by the Muaeum of the City of Paiia. The inangaration 
ceremony took place March 2, 1873. But soon afterwards, May 24,the work was indefi- 
nitely postpiinra f-ir want of a suitable building. The idea abandoned by the admin- 
-_.__.!_.. ._._ — ■_ __.j i_i .J ^jjj^ bndget commission by M. 



reporter of the budget of public inalruction, who in 18Tt> expressed hie 
regret that France did not possess anything analogous to the National Bureau of Ed- 
ucation at Washington. As minister of public instruction, my honored predecessor 
(M, Bardoui) submitted May 16, 187H, a project of law creating in the ministry of 
pnblic inatmction a national museum of primary education, oomprising a permaneot 
statistical bureau, a Freuch and fontign educational library, anil a permanent luid 

Sublic museum of school appliances. The project, preceded by a remarkable "eipos4 
ea motifs," was referred, at the Truest of the minister, to the general commission of 
primary instruction. This commission favored the principlu unanimously, but did not 
think it well to make it the object of a law, and consequently advised the minister to 
create the museum by decree. At thie timnwe were holding th« Universal Exposition ; 
it was important not to let the rich educational exhibits of foreign countries depart 
from hfre withouttryiug to retain by means of exchange or purchase a considerable 
part of them. M. Bardonx, who did not lose sight of niis interesting matter, nego- 
tiated with the president and the quest-ors of the Chamber of Deputies for a lew 
rooms in the Palais Bonrbon, previonsly occupied by the international jury. Thanks 
to the realization of this plan, my administration has been able, if not to classify, at 
least to collect a considerable number of obiects, which have been preaented to us or 
turned overiu exchange for our school appliances by different foreign countries. It thus 
only remains for me to complete the work of my honored predeceasor, and I feel this 
necessity so mn«h the more as the different advisory commissions are unanimous in ~ ' 
vising me to organize a museum, ih li>>rary, and historical, statistical, and pedagogi 
archives, which woulil furnish them complete information on ilie various subjecta 
aubmitted to their deliberation. These commisaious will be the counci 1 of the admin- 
iatrution, and the museum will, according to M. Bardoux, render the same service t( 
our jirimary institutions of learning ns is rendered to technical education by the Con- 
servatory of Art* and Trades. 

It is with this conviction that I reiinest you, Mr. President, to place this uaefiil 
cstAblishmeut by decree in the list of public institutions provided for in the budget 
and installed in government buildings. 

Receive, &c., JULES FERRY, 

Jlfinf«ler of Public Instruction and Fine Aria. 
■ The suggestion of the minister contaiued in the above report that the educatiouAl 
muFeum should lie made a government institntion was at once approved by an olUciat 
decree of Preaident Qr^vy. 
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The very nature of this subject auil the care which our colaborers ha.ve 
bestowed upon this worli have rendered the task of preparing t^liis 
volume (the first volame of the statistics of primary education) difficnlt 
and long; we wished, however, that it should be published before tbe 
close of the year (1878), so as to make tlie date of this work on jynmajry 
education in France coincide with the dat« of similar works prepared 
by other governments for the (Paris) Exposition, and thus faeilita.te 
and make more conclusive the recapitulation and comparison which 
will make part of the second volume. 

In taking up again the practice established forty-flve years ago, we 
are glad to have been able to profit by the experience of our predeces- 
sors, a<nd thus to improve the statistical tables of primary educatioa 
and to give more precision to the results. It is a delicate matter ; it is 
not so wsy as is generally imagined to ascertain the Duml>er of pupils 
in a school and their exact attendance; appearances are often deccit- 
fttl, and the errors which lead to erroneous conclusions may strengthen 
misapprehensions already existing. That is not what we are aiming at; 
we want to be enlightened ourselves and to enlighten others; we want to 
know, as far as our means of investigation reach, the true condition of 
affairs, no matter whether good or bad, and we want to publish it with 
sincerity. It is our firm conviction that we cannot administer well what 
we do not know well. In studying such a considerable mass of facta 
as those relative to primary education in France, the only means to 
arrive at a clear understanding is to consult the statistics prepared after 
an intelligent plan, executed by cojnpetent men, and carefully verified 
and analyzed in its different parts, 

The statistical commission' organized in the section of tbe director 
of primary education since the beginning of 1876 was animated by the 
same sentiment. I venture to say that the commission has pro^'ed fully 
equal to its task. Without other ambition than tbat of exactness, the 
commission has worketl long to lay down the basis of regular statistics. 
It gives me pleasure to say, in justice to the members of the commission, 
that they have shown a zeal worthy of commendation in the fulfllmcut of 
this task, which was not without difiB^ulty, and that several members 
have proved by the manner in which they have accomplished it or by 
the remarks which they have added to their tables that they perfectly 
understand the importance of such an investigation and the neoeasity 
of rigorous accuracy in attaining the aim proposed. 



' This commission waa composed of MM. E. LpvaBseur, member of the Instilnte, 
president; Maurice Block ; A. Boutno, director of primury education in the miuistiy 
of public iaatructioa ; O. Qr6ard, mernlittr of tlie loatitutu, lUrcutor of primar; edu- 
oatiou for the department nf the Seine; J.-J. Rapet, honoiury inspector f;enera1 of 
primar; instruction ; E. de Resbeoq, under director of primary education ; P. BiiiBson, 
secretary. 
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The statiatics which we publish are the result of these eEforta. The 
commission laid down three series of questions : What are the wants of 
the country in regard to prinia:rj- education? What are its resources T 
"What use does the population make of tliera 1 That is to say, Uow many 
children of school age are there iu France? What is the number of 
schools and teachers t How many pupils attend school? The tables 
answer these questions. They are preceded by a geueral r^siim^, which 
is divided, like the tables themselves, into eight sections, and in which 
we consider not only the school population, the educational resources, 
the number of pupils on the rolls and the number in attendance, but also 
the accessary resources, as the courses for adults, the school libraries, 
the statistics of certificated teachers, the number of normal schools and ■ 
uormal courses, and fiually the budget of primary education. At the 
time when the last general census was taken, December, 1876, the number 
of children between 6 and 13 was 4,502,894 (2,278,295 boys and 2,224,599 
girls). The children of school age tbrm a litOe more than one-eighth of 
the total population of France, and these constitute the youDg genera- . 
tion which the country must educat*. This school population is not 
equally distributed in the French territory, and it is not everywhere 
in the same proportion with the number of iuhabitauts. There are in 
proportion more children in the country than in the cities; (il per cent, 
ill the former and 39 per cent, iu the latter. There are regions, such as 
Brittany and the central districts of France, where the number of chil- 
dren is relatively large; there are other regions where the sparseuessof the 
populiitiou, corresponding always with the mediocre finaucial resources 
of an extensive territory, compels the children to walk long distances in 
going to school; and there are stilt others where the nature of the 
country renders communication difilcult. The problem presented is 
not the same for all the communes of France. In order to nnderstand 
the true proportion of the efforts made and the results obtained, it is 
of imiK)rtance to ascertain the diversity of coudittons. We have done 
this in regard to the distribution of the popnlation as far as the details of 
the statistics enabled ua to do so. For the education of 4,502,894 children 
in 1876-'77, we hid 71,547 primary schools of all kiuds. Of this number, # 
9,352 were free, but all the public schools, aud even a large number of pri- 
vate schools, a(hnit besides the ]>:iying pupils a inimber of children free. 
Of the 71,547 schools, 25,418 were for boys, 20,120 for giris, and 17,01)3 
mixed. Tlie number of schools underlay teachers was 51,057, 38,149 
for l>oys or for both sexes am! 13,ri08 for gii Is. 

The number of the schools in small villages deserves attention; it 
amounts to 3,142; it has increasetl during tht^ hist few years, liecause it 
has been better understood that in regions which are less favored by 
means of coniinuiitcatiou or population regidar attendance at school 
couhl only be olitaineii by bringing the school within easy reach of the 
pupil. 

Kqn illy interesting is the table which indicates the number of school 
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honses in 1875-'?6 in an unBatisfactory condition (34,108) and the Dum- 
ber of school baildings needed (17,641). If the law of Jnne 1, 1878, 
relative to the estahlisbtneut of a fand for the coustraction of school- 
hooBes Deeded aDy justification, these figures would amply furoish it. 

The leaching corps of pnblic and private schools of all kinds reaches 
110,709, more than oiie-balf the total number (58,992) being women. 
But ID the public schools the women are in the iiiioority, there bein^ 
only 33,663 to 46,400 men. 

The lay schools employ 04,025 persons, 42,249 men and 21,770 women; 
the religious schools, 46,684,9,468 men and 37,216 women. While only 
28 oat of every 100 schools are under the control of religious teachers, we 
find that 42 per cent, of all the male and female teachers in France are 
religions persons. This difference will be understood when we consider 
that the majority of lay schools have but one class and employ only one 
teacher, while the religious schools very often employ two or more 



The number of certificated teachers is 68,997, 40,171 male lay teachers 
and 19,325 female lay teachers, 3,768 male religious teachers and 5,733 
female religious teachers. It will be perceived from the flgarea given 
above that there are 41,712 persons engaged in teaching without cer- 
tificates of qualification. 

The total number of pupils of different ages enrolled during some 
part of the school year 1876-'77 in public and private primary schools ia 
4,716,935, 2,400,882 boys and 2,316,053 girls. Of this number, 3,742,376 
{1,907,027 boys aud 1,835,349 girts) were of school age (6-13). Bnt to 
this number 'should be added 64,155 children from 6 to 7 years of age 
who are admitted to the infant schools aud 71,620 boys above 13 years 
who attend secondary schools. Thei-e are thus 3,878,161 children between 
6 and 13 who attend some institution of leamiug. Besides these, we 
ought to add the number of children who receive instruction in special 
schools under the jurisdiction of other ministries, or at home, the num- 
ber iu both of which classes cannot be ascertained. 

Whatever these numbers may be, we find, by comparing the number 
of children as given in the census of 1876 with the total number of chil- 
Ireu enrolled iu schools under the jurisdiction of the ministry of public 
nstruetiou, that 624,743 children between 6 and 13, viz, 270,680 boys 
(Od 354,063 girls, have not btjeu at school during the year 1876-'77. 

Are all these children deprived of education? Certainly not. Among 
the school population there is always a certain number of <;hildreu who 
go to school late, after their seventh year, and there is still a larger nam- 
ber who leave school for good before they are 14, ordinarily after their 
first communion. These children have received some instruction, but 
it is to be regretted that they do not devote the whole period of school 
age to education, and that they acquire only superficial knowledge dur- 
ing their limited attendance at school. By ascertaiuing the attendance 
we know what value is attached to educatiou and what benefits the 
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dAildren derive from it. We caDuot ascertaia with certaiuty the aver- 
age attendance for the whole country ; we inugt form an idea of the whole 
liy studying the details of the statistics, and we therefore indicate the 
attendance by months and departments. 

In December and January the attendance in most departments rose 
to more than 90 per cent, of the enrolment of the whole year, and in the 
rural districts of some departments it fell off to 60 per cent, in the 
moutlis of July and August. 

Since it is our conviction that the data and the results of the great 
problem of popular education cannot be presented in too clear a form, 
we have added to the tables a certain number of diagrams, which illus- 
trate graphically a series of facts and their relations to one another, and 
statistical charts showing the mode of grouping the same facts accord- 
ing to territory. 

Such is the r6sum6 of data which are laid down in the first volume of 
the statistics of primary education. They are of such a nature as to give 
new eacouragemeat to our efforts and to strengthen our hope in the 
success of the work to which t)ie Republic attaches the highest and most 
legitimate importance. The Republic, better than any other govern- 
ment, has understood that its first duty is to lift up the democracy. To 
fulfil this duty it was of importance to know the exact condition of 
af^iirs and to fix a starting point which will enable us to measure the 
progress of the fiitiire. This we have done. The approi)riations made 
by the Chambers are a proof of the harmony of the public powers when- 
ever the question of developing primary education is broached. The 
Universal Exposition has just sanctioned the progress accomplished by 
oAr teachers since 1867. The rewards already obtained can only act as 
a stimulus. We see now what remains to be done. The task is heavy. 
But public opinion is with those who take an anient interest in this 
great cause — the triumph is assured. 

REPORT OF THE STATISTICAL COMMISSION.' 



The statistical commission organized in the section of primary edu- 
cation in the ministry of public instniction has the honor to submit a 
brief account of its work. As this is the first report, the commission 
has to state the object for which it haw been organized, and it must set 
forth what means it has employed to accomplish its task. 

I. Primary education embraces such a large number of establish- 
ments, teachers, and pupils in various circumstances that it is impossi- 
ble to understand the whole and to form a correct idea of its condition, 
its wants, its progress, or its deficiencies without the aid of statistics. 

This has been understood iu France. The governments and the min- 

'MM. E. Leva«aenT (president), Maurice Block, A. Boutan, O. GrSard, J.-J. Rapet, 
^- de Rubecq, and F. Buimou. 
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istors wbo have taken most interest in primary «dacatioD are also those 
Tfho have directed their attention to the preparation of its statistics. ' 

A year after the July revolntioo M. de Montalivet, minister of pablic 
instruction, presented to the King his hrst report on the condition of 
primary education, and he proposed the regolar piihlication of triennial 
statistics. 

This proposition was approved and six reports were printed, viz, ia 
1833, 1834, 1838; 1841, 1845, and in January, 1848. The first two reports 
had for their author M, Guizot, who had the honor of attaching his name 
to flie fundamental law of primary education in France, and the last 
one, which had heen prepared by M, de Salvandy, was not printed in 
full in consequence of the events of the year 1848. The republic, how- 
ever, continued the worit; a seventh report was prei>ared iu 1850, bnt 
political events again prevented its i)ubbedtion. 

Although the administration continued ttovd this period to collect 
every year statistics for its own use, it did not publish any reports 
durius fourteen years. As soon as M. Duruy had entered the ministry 
he undertook to prepare complete statistics of primary, secondary, and 
superior education. The statistics of primary education fill several 
volumes and present, among other documents, the condition of educa- 
tion on the 1st day of January, 1864, and on the same day ih 1867 ; it 
is the most extensive work on this subject wliich has been published in 
France ; it proves iu a Iiigh degree what zeal this minister has displayed 
for the advancement of education. 

After his departure, complete silence again. 

The international statistical cougress, held at ttie Hague iu 1860, de- 
cided that volumes of comparative statistics, relating each to one of the 
branches of public affairs or social life, should be prepared under the 
auspices of the congress by the official statistical bureaus, the direc- 
tors of wliiuh should take upon themselves the responsibility of the 
work. This is a great enterprise. Ouly a few volumes have appeared 
up to the present date, but they are suffluient to indicate the interest 
such a work must possess for the international , study of politics and 
sot^al science. The statistics of education were assigned to Austria and 
intrusted to Mr. Ficker, president of the central statistical commission 
of Austria. This learned gentleman wished to avail himself of the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of Vienna, iu 1873 to prepare statistical blanks and to 
request the dififerent governments to fill them out, so that tliey might 
be exhibited at Vienna and be used afterwards for the pre[)aration of 
international statistics. But the time was too short, and few nations 
weR', able to comply with this reqnest. Several states and cities, whiuh 
had not finished their statistics in 1873, published them later. To this 
nomber belongs the city of Paris, which, in 1875, had accurate and com- 
plete statistics prepared by M. Grfiard.' Under the ministry of M. Jules 



■ L'instructioii priuiaire k Puria nt ilaiis Un coiiimunfts dii ilfiparlemsnt <le \u )■ 
m 1375, par M. Gr^ard. 
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Simon, in 1872, tlie Frencli government resumed the former practice 
and prepared educational statistics, wUich were, however, not considered 
complete enough to be published. The fwo official reports published in 
Prance after the Vienna Exhibition, by MM. E. Levassenr and F.Buisson, 
insisted on the necessity of preparing regular educational statistics in 
Prance. We And therein the following passage: "It is doubtless not 
less useful in a civihzed country to be able to form an idea of the con- 
dition and progress of education than of movements of commerce and 
the number of sentences for crime. Nevertheless, we have in France' 
every year the latter information, while we do not possess the former."^ 
This was also the opinion of M. Boutan, director of primary education. 
If good educational statistics are always necessary, they are especially 
called for under a republican government, which, earnestly concerning 
itself with the development of education in general and especially of pop- 
ular education, needs information respecting both details and general 
features as well as an account of the successive changes in educational 
affairs, that it may act with safety. It is not only necessary that the 
administration be enlightened, but that it should enlighten public opin- 
ion, and should furnish to the delilieratiug powers such data as are nec- 
essary for the preparation and discussion of reforms. The recent work 
of the commissions of the Chamber of Deputies will sufBce to give a 
striking proof of this assertion. 

On the proposition of the director of primary education, the statistical 
commission was organized under the ministry of M. Wallon by decree 
of March 15, 187f>, and was composed of MM. Levasseur, member of the 
Institute, president ; Maurice Block, statistician ; J.- J. Bapet, honorary 
insi)ector general of primary instruction ; A. Boutan, director of primary 
education in the ministry of public instructiou ; 0. Greard, director of 
primary education for the department of the Seine ; E. de Besbecq, under 
director of primary education in the ministry; F. Buisson, late inspector 
of primary schools, secretary. 

At the first meeting the director stated in the name of the minister 
what motives had induced him to appoint the commission. The minis- 
ter, struck with the inconvenience caused by the publication of diacffn- 
nected school statistics at long intervals, determined to inquire into the 
conditions and to lay the basis of permanent statisticsof primary educa- 
tion. He invited the commission to present to htm, after a careful ex- 
amination, a summary report on the means to secure gradually a uniform 
me'hod that would facilitate comparison anU insure tiiat certainty in 
results which public opinion now expects from works of this kind. 

Complying with the desire of the adinioistration, the commission im- 
mediately commenced the study of this coin|dex question, to which it 
intended to devote several mouths, befor^j submitting a report to the 
minister. A few meetings only hatf been given to the subject, when 
the decree anuouncing the opening of the Universal Exposition at Paris 
in 1S7>< compelled the commission to modify the programme of its work. 
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It became necessary to prepare school statistics without delay, so that 
their publication might coincide, as much aa possible, with the date of 
the Exposition. This was a new task, more restricted and pressing; it 
was necessary to take np the practical part without delay and to pre- 
pare schedules, introdacing in the new schedules ooly such improve- 
ments as the commission considered at once essential and susceptible 
of immediate realization. 

Although precautions were taken to change as little as possible the 
schedules hitherto used in the annual reports, the commission did not 
overlook the difficulties which teachers and inspectors would encounter 
in a work conceived in part on a new basis. And as hurried statistics 
are liable to be very imperfect, the commission requested the adminis- 
tration to have the way prepared for a complete work by ordering the 
immediate preparation of a first sketch of statistics for the year 1875-76. 
This work was accomplished during the period from August to Novem- 
* her, 1870, The result of it was twofold: first, it familiarized the per- 
sonnel engaged in the work with some of the principal dispositions of 
the new statistics; and, secondly, it furnished the commission a great 
many detailed observations made by the inspectors, who indicated the 
parts which had been best understood, as well as those which needed 
fiirther explanation, and, finally, those which had to be entirely omitted 
for the present. 

After having collected and discussed the preparatory information, the 
commission arranged the schedules for the statistics of the school year 
1876-'77. These schedules have been submitted to one of your prede- 
cessors, and, with bis approval, have been used in preparing the present 
work. 

II. The statistics of primary education must, above all, answer .the 
following questions: (1) What, &om the standpoint of popular educa- 
tion, are the needs of the country t (2) What measures are taken to 
supply these needsT (3) What use does the population make of the ■ 
means of instruction placed at its disposal f 

In other words, the statistics must determine the number of children 
to be educated, the number of schools and classes which are at their 
disposal, the number of children who take advantage of the means of 
instruction offered them; and it has to facilitate the comparison of the 
results. This is the problem to be solved, and such the plan on which 
the commission proposes to work. 

The comparison of these three groups of facts constitutes the princi- 
pal usefulness of school statistics, and as it shows the true condition of 
national education at present, it informs the country what it still has to 
accomplish. 
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SCHOOL POPULATION. 



Thft total population of Franc* at the last census, December, 1876, was 
36,905,788. Tbe number of children between 6 and 13 was 4,502,894 
<2,2J8,295 boys and 2,224,599 girta). Tbere are thus aboat twelve 
(12.20) children of school age (6-13) to every 100 Inhabitants, or one 
child to about eight inhabitants (8.19). In rural districts (commnues 
of less than 2,000 inhabitants) the proi>ortion is a little higher than in 
cities (communes of more than 2,000 inhabitants). In the former the 
average number of children is 13.67, while in the latter it is only 11.53 ; 
bat if the rural districts are taken separately the number of the chil- 
dren of school age is more than 12.07 to every 100 inhabitants. In the 
department of Haute-Savoie it is 15.01, in Nievre 15.04, in Loz^re 15.72, 
and it exceeds 14 in twelve other departments. The number of boys la 
larger than that of girls in alt but thirteen departments. 

MEANS OF EDUCATION OFFERED TO THE POPULATION. 

SckooU, cloBsea, and teachers. — France possesses 59,021 public schools, 
1,746 subsidized private schools used as public communal schools, and 
10,780 entirely private schools. There are thas 71,647 public and pri- 
vate primary schools, or one school to 515 inhabitants. Of the 59,021 
public schools, 55,879 are ordinary communal schools and 3,142 village 
schools ; 2,456 of the latter are for both sexes and 2,849 directed by lay 
teachers. Of the 59,021 public schools, 46,816 are under lay and 13,205 
under -religious teachers (priests, brothers, and sisters), or 78 per cent, 
are directed by lay and 22 per cent, by religious teachers. Of the 59,021 
public schools, 49,669 charge for tuition, and admit only the children of 
poor parents free ; 9,352, or barely 16 per cent., are entirely free. The 
proportion of free schools under religions teachers is much larger than 
the proportion among lay teachers: 31 per cent, of the schools under 
religious t«achers are free, while only 19 per cent, of the lay schools in- 
strnct gratuitously. The department of the Seine has free schools only ; 
in the department of Bouch6s-du-Eh6ue, 296 of the 375 schools are free; 
in Donbs, 508 out of 932 ; and in H^rault, 304 out of 674 schools are 
free. 

Of the 59,021 public schools, 23,381 are for boys, 19,257 for girls, and 
16,383 for both sexes. Of the subsidized pnvate schools used as public 
communal schools, 87 are schools for boys, 91 for boys and girls, and 
1,568 for girls. 

Of the 10,780 entirely private schools, 1,950 are for boys (1,323 under 
lay and 627 under religious teachers), 8,301 for girls (3,906'under lay 
iind 4,396 under religious teachers), and 529 tor both sexes (354 under 
lay and 175 under religious teachers). Of the 10,780 private schools, 
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1,528 are free schools. From the foregoing it appears that of atl the 
primary schools in France 82.19 per cent, are public, 2.44 per-cent. sub- 
sidized private Bchoots ased as public coannanal schools, and 15.07 per 
cent, entirely private schools. Of the 60,767 pablic and sabsidiaed 
private schools, 50,267, or 97,53 per cent, are Catbolic; 999, or 1.65 per 
cent., Protestant; 18, or 0.03 per cent., Jewish; and 433, or 0.79 p«r 
cent., nndenominationaL 

The 59,031 public schools have 78,276 classes. Tbe 45,816 lay acUools 
have only 5i,993 classes. Tbe 13,205 religious schools have 25,233 
classes, or, the lay schools have an average of only one clais, while th.e 
religious schools have almost two. 

Condition of schoolhouseit. — According to a report of 1875-'76, there 
were 34,108 school-houses where improvements were desirable, and th^ 
erection of I7,6tl buildings was recommended ; 27,958 schools had 
gardens. There were still 3,513 classes in whiuh the number of ptipils 
exceeded 80. 

The teaching corps. — The total number of teachers of public primary 
schools was 80,063 in August, 1877, 46,400 males and 33,663 females. 
Of the 46,400 public male teacliers, .39,533 are lay and fi, 867 religious 
persons, and of the 33,663 public female teachers, 13,707 are lay and 
19,956 religious ])ersons. 

France has 78,276 classes and 80,063 teachers in public primary 
schools. There are thus 1,787 more teachers than classes. 

The total number of all public and private teachers iu France is 
110,709, 51,717 males and 58,992 females. Tbe lay teachers numbei- 
64,025, 42,24") males and 21,776 females. Tbe religious teachers number 
46,684, 9,4(i8 males and 37,216 females. More than one-half of all the 
primary school teachers in France are females, but in- the public schools 
alone tbe proportion of females is €>rily 42 per cent. 

Classification of teachers. — Tbe teachers are divided into regular 
teachers (instituteurs et institutrices titulaires) and assistant t-eachers 
(instituttiurs et institutrices adjoints) ; further, into certificated teachers 
and uncertificated teachers. Of the 110,709 teachers, 69,095 are regu- 
lar and 41,614 assistant teacUers. Of the 110,709 teachers, 08,997, or 
62 per cent., are certificated teachers, and 41,712, or 38 per cent., are 
uneerti Heated. Of 37,216 female religious teachers, only 5,733, or 15 per 
cent., are certificated; of 21,776 feiuale lay teachers, 19,325, or 88 per 
cent,, are certificated; of tlie 9,408 m:de religious teachers, 3,768, or 39 
per 4*iit., and of the 42,249 male lay teachers, 40,171, or 95 per cent., are 
certificated. 

From tlie above it results that France has for every 10,000 inhabi- 
tants 16 public schools, 21 public classes, 12 public male and 9 public 
female t«acbers; of all kinds, there are 19 schools, 29 classes, 14 male 
and 19 fe:na!e te icbsrs to every 10,00) inliabitants. In the rural dis- 
tricts there arj 23 public schools auil 26 classes and iu the cities 6 
public schools and 14 classes to every 10,000 inhabitants. 
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As the number of communes in France is 36,056, and the number of 
communes provided with schools was 35,744 in 1876-'77, there were 312 
commanes without schools. 

The girls' schools are still very defective. Of the 19,559 communes 
of more than 500 inhabitants which, according to the law of 1867, are 
liound to establish special schools for girls, there are still 1,878 com- 
munes which have not fnlAIled this obligation, and 2,296 communes 
have only private schools. 

Infant schools (salles ePoHile). — There are infant schools in 3,042 com- 
munes. Tlie total number of these iastitutions was 4,147 in 1877, 2,785 
public and 1,362 private; 838 were under lay and 3,309 ander religious 
teachers; 1,908 charge for tuition and 2,239 are f^ee schools. 

From the above it appears that there are about 3 infant schools to 
1,000 children between 4 and 6. Nine-tenths of these institutions are 
in the cities. The infant schools are under the control of 6,223 female 
teachers, 1,176 lay and 5,047 religious. The total number of chQdren 
in the puhfic and private infant schools is 532,077, 260,159 boys and 
271,918 girls. 

NUMBBE OP PUPILS ON THE ROLLS IN THE DIFFERENT PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. 

The total number of pupils on the rolls of the public schools for the 
year 1876-77 was 3,823,348, 2,197,652 boys and 1,625,696 girls. In 
the subsidized private schools the number of pupils ou the rolls was 
142,134, 13,302 boys aud 126,832 girls. In the nnsubsidized private 
schools the rolls showed 751,453 pupils, 187,228 boys and 563,595 girls. 
The total number of children on the rolls of the public and private 
primary schools was thus 4,716,935, 2,400,382 boys aud 2,316,053 girls. 

As the school population (6-13) is 4,502,894 aeoording to the last 
census, there are 214,041 citildreo more ou the roUs than the number 
of children of school age. Nearly one-half of all the children in all the , 
primary schools of France receive gratuitous instruction. 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

Tbe following table shows the ftttendance at schools in the diflfereiit 
departments of France : 

Table showing the proportion of children in attendanceto 10,000 inhabitants 
in the different departments in the school year 1876-'77. 




I SaToie 

' Haute-Savoie 

HautEB-Alpea 

Hliute'8a6ue 

Lozfire , 

Cantal 

Sa6ue-et-Iioire , 

Aveyron 

Pas-de-Calaia 

Hftut-Rhin "(Beiifort). 

Haute- Mame 

Cate-d'Or 

Meuse 

Nord 

Ardennea 

Seine-IafMeure 

Oise 

lafere 

' Heurthe-et-MoBelle ., 

Aln 

Vendue 

H^iault 

Allier 

Loiret 
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Selii^et-Manie 

DeuK-SfeTres 

Pyr^ni^eS'Orientales . 

Manie 

Ille-et-VJlftiiie 

Somme 

Loir-et-Cher 

Enre-et-Loir 

Hanche 

BaMes-Alpea 
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ChatBDte 
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Charente-lnKrieuro 
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Finistfere 

Morbihau 
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ADULT SCHOOLS. 

lu 1876-'77 there were 22,133 courses for men and 5,284 for women. 
There were, besides, 423 mneical coarses, giving iostructioQ to 10,958 
men and 491 women. The number of men attending the adult schools 
was 500,043, and the number of women 105,510. 

Of these adult pupils, 8,079 men and 2,120 women left the Hchools 
absolutely illiterate ; 10,275 men and 3,424 women learned to read and 
10,813 men aod 3,161 women learned to read and writ«. All the other 
pupils increased tlieir elementary knowledge, either in language, arith- 
metic, liistory, or geography. 

The courses of drawing were attended by 21,547 men and 566 women, 
the courses of geometry and surveying by 76,627 men and 574 women, 
the courses of book-keeping and commercial arithmetic by 36,295 men 
and 2,685 women, the courses of physical sciences by 8,428 men and 368 
women, the courses of history and geography by 91,869 men and 8,645 
women. 

SCHOOL LIBBAEIES. 

In 1877 there were 19,234 communal school libraries in France, with 
1,943,688 volumes. Their income from various sources amounted to 
245,069 francs ($47,298) in 1877. Duiing the year these libraries circu- 
lated 1,337,156 volumes, many of these, however, being text books lent 
to indigent pupils lu the public schools. 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

In 1877 France had 79 normal schools for men. Of this number, 65 
date &om the organization period of 1830-1837 and 14 have been estab- 
lished Irom 1849 to 1875. These 79 institutions had, in 1877, 79 directors, 
847 professors and assistants, and 3,587 pupils in 3 years' courses. The 
annual cost per pupil amounts to about 575 francs. 

The number of normal schools for women was 18 in 1877. Of this 
number 9 have been founded since 1872. The IS institutions had, in 
1877, 18 lady principals, 121 teachers, and 715 pupils. 

There wet« 62 normal courses for female candidates in 1877. The 
nnmber of pupils was 1,385. There is no provision in the school laws 
relative to normal courses; they are attached to private schools and 
prepare tor the examinations for diplomas of capacity. The course of 
study lasts ordinarily two years. For male candidates there are very 
few normal courses, of which there are 5 for Protestants. Tlie normal 
courges are generally subsidized by the state or department, or by both. 
In 1875, of the 1,001 male candidates presented for examination 952 
received diplomas; in 1876, 968 out of 1,035; and in 1877, 1,084 out of 
1,091. The female candidates presented in 1876 numbered 1.54 and in 
1877 186, all of whom received diplomas. 

COST OF PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
The ordinary and extraordinary expenditure in 1876 amounted to 
83,078,734 francs, which is 2.26 fhincs per capita of the whole popula- 
tion and 21.50 francs a year per pupil. 159 
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II. 

Following 18 an abstract of the report oa primary instractioa ft^m. 
183d to 1877/ the iDtroduction beiog an extract fi'om the letter of H. Jules 
Ferry, minister of public inatructiou, to the Presideut of the Republic : 

INTRODtrOTION. 

MoNSiBUB LB President : By creating in the ministry of public 
iustraction a permanent commission of primary school statistics niy 
honorable predecessor, M. Waddington, sought to give to the unprece- 
dented educational movement which has manifested itself during the 
last nine years, both in the Chambers and in the nation, the bene&ts of 
a precise, methodical, sincere, and scientific investigation, showing at 
regular intervals the progress achieved and indicating what has still 
to be accomplished. 

This commission, composed of the most competent men and headed, 
by M. Levasseur, of the Institute, a distinguished economist and statis- 
tician, published in 1878 the statistics of primary education for the year 
1876-77. This remarkable document is to serve as the type of future 
statistics. 

The commission wanted at the same time to make a survey of the 
past by summarizing the data of numerous statistics published by the 
ministry of public instructiou. The first official report blears the date 
of 1829 ; tlie first statistics of both boys' and girls' schools were only 
published in 1837. We are thus enabled to see what has been accom- 
plished in 40 years at least. This work, covering nearly half a century, 
is immense. 

From 1837 to 1877 the number of pupils of primary schools has in- 
creased 70 percent., there being 752 pupils for every 10,000 inhabitants 
in 1837 and 1,281 pupils in 1877. The total number of schools has in- 
creased 36 per cent.; the public schools alone, 75.^er cent. The num- 
ber of girls' schools has increased fourfold iu the same period. In 1837 
France had 5,667 communes without any school ; iu 1877 tliis number 
had been reduced to 312, and in 1879 to 298. In 1827, 42 per cent, of 
the conscripts could read ; in 1877, this number had risen to 85. In 18'iO 
only 34 per cent, of the women were able to sign their marriage con- 
tracts; at present 70 per cent, are able to sign. From 1871 to 1877 the 
ordinary expenses for primary scliools have increased 34 per cent. The 
state grant, which was 8,620,000 francs in 1871, has reached 15,647,000 
francs in 1878, and in 1880 it amounts to about 20,000,000 francs. The 
communal expenses for primary schools increased 44 per cent, from 1871 
to 1877, and the departmental expenses 47 per cent in the same period. 
These figures show a good will and a patriotism without precedent in 
our history. 

' Statiutique de I'eDMignenieiit primaire, Tome second. Statiatiqiie oomparde ds 
reDBei^ement primaire. (1829-1877.) PariH, ISrtO. 
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REPOET OF THE STATISTICAL COMMISSION. 
STATISTICAL EBPORTS. 

The first statistics of primary education io France date from the resto- 
ratiOD. 

Before this period the Almanaoh de I'Univerait^ de France soine- 
times published the number of institutions of learning and the number 
of pupils by departments or academies. The Manuel General, the ofllcial 
journal of public instruction, also published some figures, as, for ex- 
ample, the proportion of pupils to the population in 1817, 1820, 1825, 
1829, and 1833 j hut these data are too stunmary to be acoeptAd as 
tmstvorthy statistics. 

In 1826, Baron Charles Dnpia published a chart illnstrating the, con- 
dition of popular education in France. This chart vas the object of 
lively discussion; it is worth consulting, but it has not tlie value of an 
ofBcial document. 

The first official statement concerning the condition of primary edu- 
cation in France was published in 1831 by M. de Montalivet, min- 
ister of public instruction. Under the ministry of M. Guizot, several 
reports were published ; the most remarkable is that of 1834. Then 
follow the reports of M. Yillemain for 1841 and 1843, and that of M. 
Salvandy for 1847. A later report for 1850, published in December, 
1852, is incorrect. Then came several elaborate works published by M. 
Duruy in 1862, 1864, 1868, and 1869. After the year 1869, the publica- 
tion of statistics of primary education was again interrupted. During 
the ministry of M. Jules Simon, a statistical report was prepared and 
even printed in 1873, but as it was found to be defective in some points 
it was withheld from the public. In March, 1876, a statistical commis- 
sion was created, to which we owe the two volumes from which the 
present abstract has been prepared. 

SCHOOL POPULATION. 

The following table shows the total population of France aud the 
nnmber of children between 5 and 15, from 1821 to 1876 : 



Yeaia. 


Total popnla- 
tdon. 


Children be- 
tween a and 
15. 




30,461,875 
33,569,223 
33,540,010 
35.783,05a 
37,382,225 
38.067,064 
36,905,788 














6,443.548 
6.508.179 
6.K9,271 
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NUMBER OP OOMHtJNEtt AMD SCHOOLS PBO» 1821 TO 1876— '77. 

In 18J1 France had, occordJDg to the Almanftch de I'Cuirersitd, 2Sy236 
primary schools. Id 1829 the uambur of cotninaaes was 38,135 and the 
total number of primary schools for boys 30,536. In 1831 ttie nnmber 
of cominnnes was 37,187 and the number of primary schools 33,695, 
22,<>41 public and 11,051 private. In 1837 the nnmber of communes 'wsa 
3?f231 aud the number of primary schoolti 52,779, 34,75G public autl 
18,023 private. lu 1850 tJie number of communes was 36,786 and tlie 
number of primary schools 60,579, 43,843 public and 16,736 private. 
Id 1863 the number of communes was 37,510 and the number of pri- 
mary schools 68,761, 52,445 public and 16,316 private. In 1876-'77 the 
number of communes was 36,056 and the number of primary scIiooLj 
71,547, 00,767 public and 10,780 private. 

In* 1837, 5,667, or 15.2 per cent, of the communes, had no school ; is 
1847, 3^13, or 8.7 per cent; in 1850, 2,690, or 7.3 per ceut. ; in 1861, 
1,018, or 2.7 per cent. ; in 1863, 818, or 2.2 per cent. ; in 1865, 694, or 1,8 
per cent. ; in 1806, 650, or 1.7 per cent. ; in 1876-'77, 312, or 0.9 per eeiat. 
In 1837 France had one school for 127 children between 5 and 15, or 
78.8 scliools for 10,000 children; in 1877 she had one school for 89.0 
children between 5 aud 15, or 111.6 schools for 10,000 children. Of the 
71,547 schools in 1876-'77, 42,421 were for boys and 29,126 for girls. 
In 1832 there were only 10,672 schools for girls against 31,420 for boys. 

In 1837, 21,695 communes, or 58.3 percent, of the total number of coiu- 
mnues in France, had no public schools for girls ; in 1863 there were still 
18,174 such communes, or 48.5 per cent., aud in 1876-77, 16,380 such 
communes, or 45.4 per cent. One-fourth of these communes had apop- 
ulatiou of less than 500. 

The following table showd the movement of lay schools and religious 
schools (^ooles congr4ganistes) : 



Lay aohDula. 



Yean. 


TotaT. 

G2,Si25 

50, -JW 
51.555 
51,S06 
52,3fi6 
51,63:i 
51, T22 
51,(i57 


Public. 


Private. 




For 

boya. 

34.063 

;!;(.yoi 

:r>,348 
35.560 

35,774 
35,774 

3fi,497 
36,399 


F.ir 

girla. 

4,o:w 

4, 17.-< 
5,998 
6,399 
6,569 
M,479 
9,lii«) 
9,417 
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Twim. 


Total. 


Public. 


Private. 




For For 
boys. ' girto. 

827 ' 3,798 
1,227 1 5,237 
3,03H H.OGl 
3,06!) 8,322 
3,Uc4 1 8,530 
3,r8 8,982 


For 
boys. 


For 
girte. 




7,613 
10, 312 

17,20S 
17,893 

18.305 
18,546 


290 
399 

531! 
646 
655 

780 


















6,036 








1876-77 


19,890 


3,3K 9,940 


907 


5,778 



The following table shows tbe narnber of male aad female lay and 
religious teachers : 





ber of 


Lay teachers. 


Religions teochen. 




Total. 


Hale. 


Female. 

11,2% 

12,4:m 

14,404 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 




59.735 

63,409 
75,535 
108,799 
110,238 
110,709 






11,068 
12,607 

16,958 


1,931 
2,136 






50,802 38,368 
58,577 1 44,17:t 
61,826 : 40,817 
63,158 41.208 


10.471 


















21.776 ; 46,684 















Of the 59,735 teachers in 1837, 38,465 were public and 21,270 private 
school teachers ; of the 110,709 teachers in 1876-77, 80,063 were public 
aad 30,6i6 private. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

In 1833 France had 62 normal schools for men, with 1,944 pupils ; in 
1863 there were 76 schools, with 3,i:J9 pupils ; aad in 1876-77, 78 schools, 
with 3,551 pupils. For females, there were 6 normal schools in 1843; 
10 schools, with 334 scholars, in IS.'iO; 11 schools, with 440 pupils, ia 
1863; and 17 schools, with 691 pupils, in 1870-77. 

A law was passed August 9, 1879, which requires the establishment 
of a female normal school in each of the 87 departments. 

The expenditures for the normal schools have been as follows : For 
m^e normal schools, in 1850, 1,903,547 francs; in 1876-77, 3,393,420 
francs. For female normal schools, in 1850, ^24,091 fiwica ; in 187&-'77, 
' B08,702 francs. 
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TEACHERS' MUTUAL AID SOCIETIES. 

All the departments except 9 hare teachers' aid societies. The flrat 
teachers' matnal aid society was established in the department of Yonne 
in 1844, the secood in the departmeot of the Seme ia 1846. In 1863 only 
18 departments had mutual aid societies ; the remaining 56 have beeu 
established from 1863 to 1870. The minimum of the annual fee ia 5 
ftttncs,themasimam24ftanes. On thelat of January, 1879, theqapital 
of these societies amoanted to 2,374,340 francs. 

PUPILS. 

The following table shows the nnmher of pupils from 1829 to 1876-'77 : 



N amber of papila. 



is4n. . 



1 1,357,034 
' 1.9:{7.rj« 

., 2,690,0:15 
.1 2,Hg6,il34 
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I,il0,147| 2,046,4.'i5l 643, 580| , 

1.240,278! 2.216, 7Bri B80,167l 

, . . 1, 351, 5«8| 2,497,425 756,8721 3,457, 380l 706.917 

!, 176,0791 1,354,056! i ' i 

l,79&,667 l,5a8,756, 2,601,619 720,804 2.36«,627. 953,796 

I , 2,744,667, 1,641,974 

!, 235, 756] 2^070,812 3,413,P30 922,538 2,725,694 1,610,674 
!, 3(16, 792 2,I29,67B 3,477,5431 958,928| 2,763,524{ 1,672,946 
i, 343. 781 2,173,186' 3,537,709; 97M,a'i8 2,820,670; 1,695,297 

(.445,^16' 2.277,538; 3,835,991! 886,763, I 

i,45U,68:il 2,359,0451 4,049,953 759,7751 2,938,709, 1,871,019 
!, 400. 883 2,316.053 3,823,348 893.587 2,648,5621 2,068,373 



SALLES D'ASILE. 

The salles d'asile (infant schools) are especially for children of the 
working people, whose occupations call them away flrom home during' 
the day. They have been considerably improved during the last few 
years, so that they are now giving a good preparation for the primary 
school. 

In 1837 there were only 251 salles d'asile, with 29,514 pnpUs, while 
in 1876-'77 there were 4,147, with 532,077. 

ADULT SCHOOLS. 

The French adult schools date A<om the first years of the eighteenth 
centory. In 1863 there were 5,168 coorses for adalts : 4,986 for men 
and 182 for women. In 1S76 the number was 27,417 : 22,133 for men ' 
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a,nd 5,284 for women. The namber of pupils in 1863 was 125,6i7 : 
gf^ . 116,673 men and 9,974 women ; in 1876-'77 the number was 605,763 : 
jjj^j 500,053 men and 105,710 women. 

. Js."' 

SCHOOL LIBBARIES. 

iDia/i School libraries are increasing very rapidly in France. In 1863 they 

'9,^ numbered 8,356, with <>64,344 books; m 1869 they numbered 14,385, 

■with 1,239,165 volumes ; in 1872, 14,679, with 1,349,712 volumes; in 

1876-'77,19,234, with 1,943,088 volumes; in January, ISJO, 20,552, with 

li,«51,227 volumes; in 1880, 20,781, witli 2,326,302 volumes. Thepeda^ 

. m £rogic libraries numbered 1,725 in 1880, and the number of volumes, 

I 113,997. 

SCHOOL SAVIHGS BANKS. 

] The school savings banks are not directly established by the school 

i authorities, but thej owe their origin to thi? initiative of the teachers 

;: and scholars. The first one dates as far back as the year 1834, and they 

t are now found in 81 of the 87 departments. The total number of school 

savings banks was 10,440 in 1879, and the number of depositors 224,280. 

2 The total amount depositi-d was 3,602,621 francs. In 1876 there were 

only 8,033 school savings banks in 60 departments. The number of 

-depositors in the same year was 177,040, aud the amount deposited, 

2,984,352. The progress made in 1877 and 1878 is thus very remarkable. 

'. The French minister of public instruction has charged an emineat 

^'' economist, M. de Malarce, with the task of studying the questions re- 

i'^ lating to popular and school savings banks in dilferent countries. M, 

'I >de Malarce has published the results of his investigation in a pamphlet 

» entitled "Manuel dea caisscs d'^pargne scolaires en Prance" (Manual 

of School Savings Banks in France )j Paris, 1879, of which the following 

i^ is an abstract : 

Hintorical sketch. — Aeeordiug to a recent report of the English post" 
office department, several European and American govemmeuts are 
at present iraproviug their s^ivinga banks. They endeavor to derive 
benefit from the experience of other countries. We may add that the 
people, too, take gresit interest in this movement. In France, at least, 
both in Paris aud the provinces, the people appreciate this public ser- 
vice verj' highly. We have received many ingenious suggestions from 
«mployeis, laborers, directors of savings b^uks, and school teachers. 
t They also ask us questions which will be answered here, in order tliat 

©ur replies may be accessible to many readers. 

We are asked how penny banks can be established, and how these 
banks can be introduced into tlie school. We are ftirther asked : Why 
«hould an institution fail in France which has succeeded so well in 
England and Belgium 1 Are our pupils not as intelligent as English 
or Belgian pupils, and are our teachers less capable and less devoted 
than their colleagues in other countries f Would it not be sufficient to 

165 
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inforra us what is goiug on at Ghent, Brnasels, London, Glasgow, &c. T 
Did we not introduce into France the general savings banks in ISIS, 
the salles d asile in IS25, and several other useful iudtltutlons -w^bicb 
our Qeigfabore had established 1>efore us t 

The establishment of school savings banks is originally a French 
idea. If the first peuuy bank was established at Greenock, ill 1*437; if 
NKbooi saviug» baiikK have been tried at Veroua (Italy), in 1S44, iu 
Saxe-Weimar and WUrttemberg in 1846, in Prussia and Switzerlaud in 
1851, in Hungary in ISflO, in Belgium in 1839 and 1840, we are able 
to state that France has had a school savings bank since 1834. M. 
Dulac, a teacher of Mans, has hud a savings bank in his school from 
May 4, 1834, to 1870. From 1836 to 1840 attempts to establish school 
savings banks were made at Amiens, Grenoble, Lyous, Paris, &c. In 
1840 M. Rapet established a school savings bank at F^rigueux. 

The following is an accouot of the metliod employed by M. F. Laurent, 
the iijuuderof scliool savings banks in Belgium: 

In the fall of 1866, towards the dose of the midsummer holidays, M. 
Laurent, professor of civil law at the University of Gheat, called a 
meeting of some of the directors of the city schools. He said that sav- 
ing must be taught, like any other virtue, by causing it to be practised. 
Children are the best agents of social reform. The fntnre laborers must 
learn the great importance of small saviugs. While small savings are 
of great value to all the children, they are especially so to the children 
of the poor, who see more pennies than larger coins, and for whom the 
habit of saving will be the only means of success in later years. 

M. Laurent thoroughly explained his plan to the directors, and then 
went from school to school to give the children lessons of economy. 
In October, 1866, two eommnnai schools of Ghent had each a savings 
bank, and, thanks to the encouragement on the part of the communal 
council, the city school commission, and two liberal societies, savings 
banks have been intioduced into all the city schools. Of the 45,000 
pupils of these schools more than 13,000 have deposits exceeding one 
&anc. 

From Ghent the savings banks spread over the whole country, and 
they were later introduced in Germauy, Holland, England, and Italy. 
The following method was employed in France by M. de Malarcft: 

After having made arraugemeuts with the nearest savings bank, the 
director of the school informs his pupils that he is ready to receive 
their small savings (the amount of a »iugle deposit must not exceed <> 
francs, as larger deposits would be incompatible with the uame of penny 
bank), and that as aoou as the deposits avnouut to 1 frauc he will trans- 
fer them to the regular savings bank and the scholar will receive a 
bank book. 

Tlie director fixes a day when, in each week, at the beginning of the 
school, deposits will be received. He lias before him a registei' of the 
school savings bank, in which be enters the names of deiH)sit«rs anil 
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the amoants depoaited. Each pupil keeps a duplicate account; ou a sin- 
gle sheet of paper, with sufficient colunins for the whole school year. 
Sometimes the register and the blanks for duplicate accounts are fiir- 
nished &ee of charge by the savings banl^s, and lu some cases the 
teachers have them prepared by the pupils themselves, as this is an 
excellent exercise in frriting and simple book-keeping. 

This is the simple process, so far as the school room is concerDed. 
The transactions outside the school room — the relations with the sav- 
ing's bniiks — are also very simple. At the beginning of every month 
the teduhei' adds up the deposits of every pupil, and in case they exceetl 
1 franc he deposits the even francs at the savings bank and keeps the 
amounts of less tliaii 1 franu on the register of the school savings bank. 
The bank books of the depositors are kept by the teacher as long as 
the pupils attend school. Wben a pupil leaves the school the book is 
handed over to his parents or gnardians. 

No pupil can withdraw a part or the whole of his deposit without the 
consent of his parents or guardians. 

Legisiation. — Ou the 1th of May, 1879, the Dnteh government laid 
before the States C^neral two projects of law tending to improve the - 
system of savings banks and to place them witliin reach of the work- 
ing classes. Tbe first project favors the gratuitous transmission of 
deposits to the savings banks through the royal post offices ; the second 
project, however, favors the establishment of a national savings bank 
and autliorizes all the post offices of the country to receive deposits. 

In 1860 Mr. G-ladstone urged the establishment of a national savings 
bank iu connection with the post offices. This idea was not new, how- 
ever; it dated from 1807, when Mr. Whitbread, M. P., advocated, in an 
amendment to the poor law, the establishment of post office savings 
banks. Mr. Gladstone's plan was carried out by the act of May 27, 1861. 
In 1874 Mr. Sella, together with several of his colleagues in the 
Italian Parliament, submitted a plan for the establishment of post office 
savings banks, and their project became law May 26, 1873. 

In France, by a single act of our legislature, the many post offices 
would give onr country over 12,00« savings banks. This large number 
of banks wonid help to increase tbe numlter of school s ivings banks. 
Hitherto many teachers have hesitated to introduce the system in their 
schools, because they have no savings banks near by in which to deposit 
tlie savingsof their pupils. 

From 1S74 to 187!! more than 12,000 school savings banlis have been 
estdblishc'd in France, and 57,00i> more could be established in the near 
future if the post office savings banks were introduced into France, 

France has at present 59,000 communal schools and 10,780 private 
primary schools. 
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Table akowing number o/ dep<mtor$ in several European oountm-'i^s. 



Mo. of depodr- 
ings banks. 



Saxony 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

nolT:tnd 

8w«den ......... 

Great Britftin ... 
Prussia 

Austria (proper) 



794,243 

eoo,ooo 

3«i.747 
123, 043 
646,041 
3, 40el, 481 I 
3,500,5aH 
3, 100, OOO . 
i,423,02ii I 



i,T€Ht.OOO 
2,7-00.000 
1,»00. OOO 

4,500. OOO 

34,40O. OOO 
25,7VO, OOO 
37,000. <M)0 
20,000, OOO 



BBsn£.TB OF THE FBUUBY SCHOOL ST3TEM. 
Average attendant. — The following table shows the average nt'onc2- 
mce in primary schools in different years from 1829 to 1876-'77 ; 



Ymih. 




i 




In winter. 


In BnnimeT. 


= Bil 




1,357,934 
1,937,582 
1,654,828 
8,690,035 
2.896,934 
3,164,297 
3.322,423 


701,459 
1,114,079 

792,741 
1,531,888 
1,683.296 
1,966,691 
2, 166, 929 


































4,718,935 


3,745,823 









Certificates of study. — The certiftcates of primary education are given 
' to pupila who, at the elose'of their regular course, p resent themselves 
for final examination. The following table shows how many pupils have 
presented themselves for examination and how many have been success- 
ful from 1872 to 1878 : 



Tears. 


No. of pnpils present- 
ing themselves for 
primary education 
certifioateu. 


Namliftr of pnpila who have ob- 
tained certificates. 




BOJB. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 




5.146 

vi.ndi 

16,949 
23.169 
29,315 
40, 467 
43, 146 


8,447 
5,821 
0.889 

8,571 
9,813 
15,09!) 
18,735 


3,578 
7,254 
1I,:(80 
15, 457 
19,271 
26, n.'.7 
27,948 


1,586 
2,617 
4,190 
6,293 
6,884 
10,784 
12,589 


























40,537 
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Editcation of conscripts. — The t'oUowin^ table shows the namber of 
oonsvriptB who were at least able to read : 



Periods. 


Percentage of 
conscripts 
wboirereM 
least able to 

read. 



















































General illit&'aet/. — The following table shows the namber of illiter- 
ates according to the census of 1866 : 



Popnlfttlon in 1866. 


1 

2! 




1 


ii 

i 








14,847,803 






(Malea 

\ Fumaltw . . 


i, 8^1,853 
1,833,815 


13.7 
13.3 
























(Males 

\ Females . . 




33.9 
43.1 








4,865,334 
6, 266, HI I 


















11,133,135 








"42.'3" 
57.7 


3,886.324 




CooW re.d ouly 


"i'.m.iih' 

2.841,808 


10.8 


Feraalea 


"iBisfaaao 


■Ih-h 




aMoDMuld n 


10,401,174 

8,477,206 

otbeascertB 


55.1 
44.9 
JDed.. 










Hnmber of individaalB whose edn 


454. K7 


1.8 




38,067,064 
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The following table shows the tmniber of illiterates according to the 
census of 18711 : 







Numtierof individ- 
uals. 


1 

y 


2 


If 




1 


13, ^4, 801 






(Males .... 
J Females. . 

(Males 

Feraales.. 

(Males.... 

iFetuales.. 


l,787,2ti8 1 13.4 












3,540,101 
















From6 to20fear>tof aga 


1189,342 

1.092,096 

3,062,338 


7.4 
8.2 












3,340,740 
4,3lJl,6.W 


2r).i 

32.7 




















7,702,ai2 














. . .. 




3,772,603 


10. & 




( Males -.. 
\ Females.. 

(Males.... 
( Females.. 

(Mftles.... 
1 Females.. 


143,954 
143,394 


3.9 
3.8 


















292,348 














536, 46D 
638,650 


14.3 
16.6 




















1, 175, 125 














918,037 
1,387,093 

3,305,130 


24.6 
36.8 
























1 










18,082,749 






(Males.... 
i remalea-. 

(Males.... 

i Females.. 


80,345 
71,250 


.4 
.3 


















151,595 














2,864,B9ti 
2,573,201 

5, 458, 097 

7. 129, 376 
, 5,943,681 










13.8 


1 




(Males... 

J Females.. 


38.8 
31.8 
















Namberof iuilividiialH nhoae edu 


catiou co-ild 


ot lie ascertained.. 


323,768 


.9 




36, 103. 921 













Education and eWm«.— The criminal court. statisiticR have served as a 
means of ascertaining the condition of primary edncation, but the in- 
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formation derived firom that source has sometimes led to false conclu- 
sions coneerDiog the iDdaeaoe of eJucatioa apoa morals. Tlie causes 
which lead man to crime are so complex tha,t it is impossible to draw auy 
reliable conclusion from the comparison between literates and criminals 
and between literate and illiterate criminals. If ignorance and vul- 
garity push man toward crime, violent passions, the vices of human 
natnre, and the temptations arising from the accumulation of wealth or 
' the agglomeration of population exert, in certain cases, a stiU greater 
-influence. When we study the French criminal statistics by deparr- 
ments we hud that crimes against the person are especially numerous in 
the southern sections and crimes against property especially frequent 
in the wealthy regions, and one is led to attribute the frequent occur- 
rence of the former crimes to the violence of the passions and that of 
the latter crimes to the temptations of wealth. 

The judiciary statistics furnish, however, some Indications which must 
not be undervalued. Criminals are recruited to a large extent from the 
lower strata of society. If primary education were sufficiently spread 
it would have penetrated those lower quarters, and all criminals, like ■ 
the rest of the population, would at least be able to read and write. 

The following table, which has been furnished by i/t. Tvem&s, chief 
of the division of statistics in the ministry of justice, shows the per- 
centage of literate and illiterate criminals from 1828 to 1878: 





Of 100 criminalB— 


YWM. 


Were illiterate. 




it 




61 
68 

67 
52 
51 
46 
43 
39 
37 
36 
31 


37 
39 

40 
45 
4K 
50 
52 
56 
59 








1836 to 1840 

1841 to 1845 

1846 to 1850 .• 

1851 to 1855 

lB56tol860 

lB61tol865 

18fi6tol8J0 


3 

.■I 
4 
5 
5 

4 




i 4 









tt is certain, then, that the number of criminals destitute of all edu- 
cation is diminishing, and that, consequently, the number of literate 
(iriiniuals is increasing. This is a necessary consequence of the general 
diffusion of education in France. If education were spread, as is to be 
desired, all Frenchmen would at least be able to read and write and all 
Proncb criminals could be counted as literates. 
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Edttcation as shown bg marriiife ntatiatici. — The r)lIo\ving tables sliow 
tlie degree of education at differunt periuds of pt;i-HO[i8 who oontraoted 
marriage : 



■' 


M«a. 


WomeD. 


Both 




68. 4 

7l!8 
75 
77.8 
81.2 


52.6 
fl3.9 
67.5 
62.3 
66.3 
70.6 





























Gutter children in Paris. — From a report reoeutly furuUlied to the 
prefect of the Seine by the Burean de Pasaistaace publiqae, it appears 
that, during the year 188U, 1,672 children deserted by their guardians or 
having no home were brought up by the police, of whom 1,033 were 
charged with being beggars and vagaboDds; and of thia number 80 were 
gills. It.is signifi(;ant that only 124 were given up to their pareutu and 
friends. Out of 219,000 children between 6 and 14 yeara of age living 
in Paris, there are about 7,000 who attend no school. The report coa- 
otudes with the statement that each year 600 children are sent into the 
provinces and placed with difterent employers, who give them elementary 
instmctiou and teach them a trade. 

SCHOOL FINANCES. 

The following table shows the ordinary expenditure for pubUc primary 
jschools in different years frooi 1833 to 1877: 



Yean.. 


Francs. 


Yenra. 


t>ano8. 


Years. 


Fraaon. 




10,545,576 
9,072,616 

9,834,421 
12,307,077 
ao, 614, 950 
26,452,858 
27,663,325 
27,304,597 
27,683,045 




as, 1.34, 856 
29,343,164 
30,099,610 
32, 423, 823 
34,285,132 
34,656,493 
35,053,287 
33,849,717 
48,913,533 


1869 


49,665,436 
53,707,648 














1850 


1863 

1664 

1865 

1866 


1872 


56,18»,10S 





































,db,Google 
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The following table sIlows the resouFcea devoted to the ordiDary ex* 
peudltnre for primary schools teom 1855 to 1877 : 



Years. 


Francs. 


Years. 


FronoB. [ Years. 


Francs. 


I. DofMtwni 

and BRdOID- 




I. Domiliojiii 
and eadow- 

menti. 


300,509 1 
3H;,844 
349,697 
339,170 

:(7e,eifi 

699.752 
739,979 
897,166 


I. Donationt 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 


927,803 




179 
189 
215 
214 
229 
262 


122 

904 
575 
073 
305 
810 














1,006.263 
1,049,446 












1869 
















Ye«™. 


Francs. 


Years. 


Francs. 


Years. 


Francs. 


n. Commwof 

taratioK. 
1855 


9,916,«J0 
10,459,263 
11,237,970 
10,736,383 
10.730,341 
10,696,475 
11,142.213 
11,537,885 


tnxation. 

186.1 

1864 


12,297,733 
13,508,494 
13,487.7(18 
13.735,274 
12,:t20,-.f2^ 
19,319,385 
18,127,144 
'22,389,204 


taxatUm. 


21,952,334 


1872 




25,931,237 

27,543,787 
28,735,862 

30,995,314 
31,660,3G5 




1866 

1867 


1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 


186H 




1869 

la7U 








Years. 


Francs. 


. Years. 


Francs. 


YfitB. 


Francs. 


III. School 
fee$. 


8,745,408 
9,090,981 
9,356,132 
9,845,576 
10,202,980 
10,964,440 
I1,887,WI 
12,709,211 


Ill, School 
fee,. 


13,281,905 
14,428,370 
14,927,225 
15,151,786 
15,077,088 
14,776,i'a:t 
lB,633,ft57 
19,169,477 


UI. fBhool 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 








16,624,906 
17,539,895 
17.789,767 
17,972,015 

18.458,678 










1858 

1850 


I86i 

1SS7 ....-.-. 

1868 

1869 


1861 


1877 


13,825,372 


Year*. 


Francs. 


Years. 


Francs. 


Years. 


Francs. 


IV. Depart- 
ncNfai granti. 
Iffi5 


3,363.0-29 
3,370,K>1 
3,293,013 
3,177,698 
3,021,805 
2,959,123 
2,959,402 


IV. Depart- 
wental grant'. 

1863...' 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

IWO 


2,840,912 
2,822,904 
2,835,671 
2,843,323 

2,868,544 
4,833.0K9 
4,944,:)2n 
5,205,101 


IV. Depart- 
mental grantt. 

1871.- 

1875! 

1873 

1874 

1975 

1876 

1877 


5,496,935 

5,548,922 
5,65!,:B2 

5,681.942 
5, 844, .527 
6,842,642 
8,081,347 






1868 

1880 

18B1 











...t^jooyie 
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a, 971, 961 
H, 752, 406 
2, 362, 372 



1864 .. 
1*)5.. 
1366 .. 
1S67 .. 
184B.. 
Iflfi9.. 
i 1S70.. 



V. state fftimi$: 

I 1871 ' 

h 1878 i 

1873 1 

' 1874 

1 1875 t 

1876 , 

. 1877 ' 



9,7^.033 
9,706,575 
0,505,981 
i, 150, 766 



The followiag table sbows the total ordinary aad extraordindiy ex. 
penditure of commuaes, deparbueats, and the state for primary eda. 



Years. 


Franca. 


Teaw. 


Francs. 


Years. 


Francs. 




29,594,531 
:W, 626. 789 
32,049,456 
32,165,652 
33,271.209 
34,063,912 
35,336,074 
36,976,384 




; 335 

OcM 

393 

392 

514 

57,427,0H3 

57,998,048 

61,640,894 












67,761,207 
72,846,290 
76, 125, 323 
77,687,531 






1873... 









































QwiDg table showa the total expenses for primary instraetion 
t« 1877: 



Communal. Departmeutal. j 



Franoi. 
19, 177, 759 
19,994,618 
al, 873, 450 
81,154,9:J8 
81,908,8^4 
■2-Z, 813, 461 
84,114,234 
85,0*1,473 
87,0-26,618 
88, 75d, 563 
88, 9S9, 198 
99,151,532 
27, 478, 068 
3d, 618, 194 
39.036,600 
41,88;J,0;7 
39.505,043 
41,591,079 
44,688,505 I 
46.581,070 I 
48,237,986 
50,e08,717 
61,483,575 



5,412,867 
5, 46'J, 674 
5, 506, 031 
5,785,717 
5.907,064 i 
5,886,415 ' 
5,904,976 j 
6,469,743 l 
6,Wil,741 I 
6,366,600 I 
6,503,0J4 
6,685.847 I 
6,688,837 I 
9,646.080 
10, 143,93S !■ 
9,258,506 I 
10,131,545 
10,828,856 
12,292,657 
13,238,353 
13,097,513 
14, 632, 444 
16,140,355 



Franat. i 
5,003,905 ! 
5, 169, 698 I 
5,869,975 I 
5,884,997 I 
5,455,311 I 
.1,484,036 I 
5,316,864 I 
5, 431, 168 i 
5,469,983 ' 
5,479,925 I 
5,794,167 I 
5.873,613 ' 
6,806,615 I 
9,138,869 
9, Ml7, 513 
10, 559, 310 
18,354,921 
15,347,273 

15, 865, 12W 
16,lJ35v900 

16, :t52, 038 
17, 894. 676 
22,035,760 



39,049,456 

33,a7l,3(B 
34,063,912 
35,S36,0'4 
36, 97ti, 384 

3H, m, -M 

40,599,038 
41, iHG. 3!I3 
41, m. 392 
40,367,514 
57,427,083 
57, 99s, 048 
61,640,894 
61,991,608 
67. 761, aw 
72,8*6,«0 
T6.1:i5,.'fifl 
77, 68?, 531 
83. m 737 
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Ewpen&itwre for every pv/pil and mAabitatU. — In 1863 the expeDditnre 
for every papil in the primary school amounted to 9.47 fraacu ; iu 1876 
it amounted to 17.S3 francs. The total expenditure compared with the 
total population shows that the expenditure for every inhabitant of 
France amounted to 82 centimes in 1855, to 1,04 fi-ancs in 186:J, to 1.61 
&ancs in 186S, and to 2.10 francs in 1875. 

The following table shows the different departments of France, with 
the total expenditure for primary education for every inhaMtant in 
1876: 



DepartmentB. 


Franes. 




Francs. 




4.08 
3.66 
3.31 
3.06 
2.94 
3.93 
3.90 

s!77 
2.73 
2.73 
2.66 
2.65 
2.64 

2.62 
a. 61 
2.59 
2.58 
2.57 
S.55 
2.46 
2.45 
2.43 
2.42 
3.42 
3.42 
3.39 

2! 34 
3.34 
3.33 
3.31 

2.:m 
3.29 
2.28 
3.27 
3.24 
2.23 
2.22 
2.22 
2.20 
2.18 


Enre.. 

Charente 

Manohe 

Gard 

Cher 












BaB-Rhin'*. i 


2.07 




































Haut«e-PyT^n£ee ,. . 
























Lot-et-Gsronno 
















Lot 






1.91 














Sa6ne-etLoire ., 






















Indre 
























1.67 
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EDUOAIIONAI. PBOOBBSS TTKDEB THE REPUBLIC. 

After the overthrow of the second empire, M. Jules Simon, one of 
the most distinguished educational writers in France, became minister 
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of public iostractioD. The chief aim of the new minister was to make 
primary odacatioa as geoecal as possible auil to raise the French schools 
of all gradeu to, a level with the best in any country of the world. On 
the Uth of October, 1S70, he decreed the foundatioa of an elementary 
normal school for both sexes. In his circular he says : 

If yOD ask why we Mtftbliah thia school now, at a time when everybody is m)x- 
ionaly watching the fearfal coofliot raging in the rerj heart of oar oonntrf , at a tlma 
when all other duties Heem to be absorbed in the one of national defence, we aiuvrei 
that this qaestioD of reform in the field of ixLncation was matored long ago; that we 
haTe studied itformany fuars', that not a d:iy is to be lost. • • • > The aneiamplad 
misforConHB which have befallen the country during the last two weeks of the empire 
■honld teaoh us the lesson, nevei; to be forgotten, that the only power which makes a 
nation Invincible is intellectnal and moral power. This we mnst rwtere before we 
can hope for any victory ou the battle Aeld. 

In 1871 M. Jules Simon prepared a bill and sabmitted it to the Gham- 
• bers. Although it did not become a law, in consequence of opposition 
fitom the conservative parties, it has served as a basis for later educa- 
tional laws and decrees. The following are the most important articles 
of M. Jnlea Simon's bill: 

1. Every child betweenB and 11 must receive a miniranm of education, either In 
the public or private schools, embracing the obligatory branches of instruction, to be 
certlflad to by tbe miaistry of poblio instrao.tion, throagh its sabordinates in the 
departmeuts, at the eud of the period of Bchooliug. 

2. A school couimiCtee,cansis:iag of delegates from tbeoaatoD. the mayor, the cler- 
gyman, and three heads of tamitiuB appointed by tbe municipal council, Is to note the 
attendance at school. 

3. The government iospecbor iu each district has a seat and vote in this committee. 

4. If a child misses school three times during a month, without excuse, the father or 
guardian is summoned before the school committee and U warned. If the case recurs 
his name is placarded at the mayor's office and his fiimtly is depriviMl of all aid 
from the pablic fund. If this does not indnoe him to send his uhild to school, a fide 
not exceeding 100 francs is imposed, and, finally, he can be deprived of his rights as a 
citizen for a period of three years. 

5. The school committee issues certificates to children 13 years of age who have 
passed a public examiaation, to which all mnst submit, whether eduoatod in pnblio 
or private schools. If, at this examination, it becomes evident that a child, who 
was supposed to receive private instruction, has ia reality not received instmctioti in 
theobiigatory branehes, legal proceedings are institnted against the father or gnar- 

6. From January 1, IBdO, uo citizen SI years old will be registered as an elector 
who does not posgesi the above mentioned certificate from his local aohonl committee 
or give snfficient proof of being able to read and write. 

Later, in 1877, M.. Bardoux, theu minister of public instrnction, pre- 
pared another primary education bill, which also &iled to become a 
law. The princi[>al features of thin bill are: 

1. Every commune has a right to make its public schools perfectly Ave. 

2. Commnties which do not wish the assistance of the state for the establishment 
of &ee schools have to defray expenses for this pnrpoee team thrlr own resonrces. 

3. State subsidies are granted to oommauei^ in caij the school tax does not soffloe 
to cover the expenses foe pnbtio instroction. The minimnm of taxation shall be 4 
centimes on the ftaoc (of the taxes raised) ; the maximnm, 10 centimes. 
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4, Ab BOoa as free schools are estaliliaheit in a cocamiiuo all pnblic schools vitbont 
dUtmotion must be free. Uuder extraordiuary ciro a ins lances the local aathoritiea 
Toaj, with tha permission of the miuister of pnblic instruction, make a temporary 
exception to this rule. 

5. The mode of taxation for school purposes in commanes nhich desire state subsi- 
dies under the present law shall be regulated by a special decree of the ministers in 
council. 

The present minister of public instructiOD, M. Jules Ferry, has 
wannly advocated the passage of a law tendlDg to make primary edu- 
cation gratuitous, obligatory, and of lay character. This bill has passed 
the Cliamber and is now before the Senate, The following arp the 
principal features of the bill to establish gratuitous, obligatory, and 
lay instruction in' all primary and advanced primary schools, submitted 
by M. Barodet and a large number of his colleagues, and favorably 
reported to the Chamber of Deputies, December 6, 1879:' 



Chapter I. — Primary schools. 

Article I. Primary inatrtictioa isgiven(l)in infant schools; (2) in primary schools 
proper ; (3) in advanced primary schools. 

These schools may lie public (communal, departmental, or stAte schools) or private 
(belonging to iudividaals or aaaociations). 

The present sallea d'asile take the name of ^coles enfautines (infant schools). 

Art. 3. Instruction In infant schools comprises instruction in morals; reailing and 
wTiting of words andnnmbera; object lessons; elements of singing ; and gymnastics. 

Art. 3. Instruction in primary schools proper compriaes instrnction in morals and 
civil duties; reading and writing; elements of the French language and literature; 
geography, especially of France; history, especially modem history of France; ele- 
ineDts of law and political economy ; elements of natural, physical, and mathematical 
sciences; their applications to agricaltnre, hygiene, iadnstrial arta, manual work, 
and the use of the tools of principal trades; elements of drawing, modelling, and 
music; gymnastics. For boys, military exeroises; for girls, needle-worli. 

Art, 4. Irt the advanced primary school the branches of instruction of the primary 
school proper are more fully developed. 

Art. 5. Instruction in at least one foreign language, obligatory in tho advanced 

primary schools, maybe given in the primary schools properand in the infant schools. 

Chapter II. — Teai^^em' diplo»ta$. 

Art. 6. There are three hinds of diplomas conferred after public eiaminationr 
(I) The diploma for iufantschool teachers; (3) the diploma for primary school teach- 
ers; (3) the diploma for advanced primary school teaoherf. 

Section II.— Obligator v priuary instruction. ' 

Chapter I.— Co«Al1iti<ni of obUgalory atlendancf. 

' Art. 8. Primary instriictiou is obligatory for all children of both sexes between 6 
and 13. This instrnction may be given in public or private schools or at home. 

Abt. 10. The parents or guardians have to inform the mayor of the commune at 

'The committee for the examination of this bill consisted of M. Paul Bert, pre^- 
dent, and 21 other members of the Chamber of Deputies. 
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]ewt 15 A&^B before the opening of the schools whether thay inteod to send their 
ehildren to pnblic or private gchools. 

Art. 11. The mayor of the oommuiie prepatee erer; yeat ft list of the children of 
school age and sends copies of the same to the directors of public and private schools 
sad to the school inapector. 

Art. 12.' Whenever a child leaves a sobool the parents or gnardjans mast inform 
the mayor at once. 

Art. 13. The directors of pnblic and private schools have to submit every month 
to the mayor and the inspector of schools a list of absentees and the causes of ab- 
sence from school. 

Chapter II contains vaiions disciplinary u 



8ectio\ III.— Public e 
Chapter I. — The eaUibligkment and management of pvbtic lehooh. 

Abt. 20. The programmes and regulations of public schools are prepared by the 
minister of public instruction. 

Art. 21. Industrial training appropriate to local wants and reeoarceB shall begiven 
in the advanced primary schools. 

Art. 22. Religious instruction shall be given, with the consent of the parents, by 
the ministers of the different denominations outside of the school buildings and at an 
honr fixed by the departmental director. 

Art. 23. Each oommuue most have at least one primary school. Commauea of 600 
inhabitants and moremust have at least one primary school for boys and one for girls. 

Aat. 24. An advanced primary school must exist in every canton. An infant school 
mast exist in every commune of 2,500 inhabitants. 

Art. 25. In Algeria the establishment of advanced primary schools and infant 
schools Is obligatory for all communes having a European population of 1,500. 

Art. 26. The primary sohool admits ohildren at their fifth year in oommnnas with- 
out infant schools and at thuir sixth year in oommuQea with infant schools. 

The Infant school admits children of both sexes until they are l> years of age. 

The advanced primary school admits pupils firom their twelfth year, if theyposmas 
the required preparatory training. 

Art. 27. Infant schools and all grades of primary schools for girls are taught by 
female teachers. Boys' schools are in charge of male teachers only. 

Female teachers may act as assistants in lioys' primary schools in case they are the 
wires, sisters, or near relatives of the directors of the respective schools. 

Art. 28. Courses for adults shall he established in connection with all primary 
schools. These courses shall be conducted by the male and female teachers of primary 
schools. 

Chapter If.— Teacheri. 

Art. 29. Teachers must be (1) French citizens; (2) must be provided with certifi- 
cate of capacity ; and (3) must not belong to any religious order, institute, community, 
or congregation, and not be a minister of a religious denomination. 

Art. 30. All administrative functions and all comrnercial and industrial pursuits are 
forbiddeu to public school teachers. 

Akt. 31. Primary school teachers are appointed by the iiepartmental director. 
CkapUir III. — Primary normal tekooti. 

Art. 39. Each department is obliged to maintain two primary normal schools, on^ 
for mates and one for females. A practice sivhool must be cuuuected with each nor- 
mal school. 

Chapter IV. — Gratuity of education. 

Art. 46. Instruction is gratuitous in the three kinds of primary schools: InHkiit 
, schools, primary schools proper, and advanced primary schools, Instnicliou ia alao 
gratuitous in the primary normal schools. , 
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Art. 47, The salaries of primary teachers are as follows: First class teaohera, 1,900 
■ to 3.'J00 francs; bhcouiI clasN teachers, l,tiOO to 1,800 fraaca; third class teaohera, 1,300 
to \,^O0 francs ; fonrth claas teachers 1,000 to 1,200 franca. 

Directors and directresses receive 300 francs in addition to the aliove amoonta. 

Art. St. The expenses for buildings (scho'd-huuaes and teachers' dnellingB),«diaal 
fornitnre, heating, and cleaning are at the charge of the commiinee. 

The expenses fur building and maintenance of normal schools are at the charge of 
the departments. 

%.RT. !>3. The salaries of teachers and all other fiiDotinnnries of primary schools are 
at the charge of the state. 

Section 17. — Private schools. 

Art. 55. The directors of private schools prepare their own prograaimes. 

Art. 56. Any Prench citizen 31 years of ^e may open a private primary school, 
provided he does not belong to any religous order, institute, congregation, or oom- 
miinity. Re must, moreover, be in possession of a teacher's diploma. 

Art. 59. A teacher who desires to open a private school must prevlonely give notice 
to the mayor of the commune and the de'par (mental director. 

Art. 1)0. Thedepartmentaldirectormayopposetheestablishment of a private school 
for moral or sanitary reasons. In case of an opposition ou the part of the departmental 
director the matter mnst be laid before the dep.^^tmeatal ednuational council. Prom 
the decision of this council an appeal may be taken to the superior council of public 
instruction. Section V contains the regulations concerning the creation of a ne<v office, 
that of departmental director, who is to take the place of the prefect as far as educa- 
tional affairH ars rioncerncd. 

BNCOTJEAGEMENT OF TEAOHEKS XJKDER THE REPUBLIC. 

In order to enable primary school teachers to Tisit Paris daring the 
UniTeraal Gsposition of 1S7S, the French Chambers appropriated 100,000 
francs, and placed this amount at the disposal of the minister of public 
instruction. A uommittee was ajipointed to mate the necessary arrange- 
ments. They decided to invite 1,000 teachers, 90 school inspectors, 80 
directors of normal schools, and 80 normal school teachers. These l,2o0 
delegates were iuvited to attend the educational conferences arranged 
for them at the Sorboune. The opening speech was made, August 16^ 
1878, hy M. Casimir Perier, under secretary in the ministry of public 
instruction, worship, and fine arts. The first conference was held on the 
same day by M. B. Levasseur, of the Institute of Fcaoce. He spoke of 
(he t<^achiiig of geography, which is one of M. Levasseui's favorite 3ub> 
jecta. The si^cond conference was held hy M. B. Berger, inspector of 
primary schools and late delegate of the French government to the Phil- 
adelphia Exhibition. Hissubjeet was the teachingof the mother toogne. 
The third cocifereuce was held by M. Brouard, who explained the method 
of teaching history in primary schools. He was followed by M. G. Jost, 
whose subject was teachers' conferences and educational libraries; M. 
Maurice Glrard, who spoke on the teaching of physical and natural 
sciences in primary schools; M. Michel Br^al, whose subject was the 
teaching of tlie French language in jirimary schools; Dr. Biaut, w >o 
treated school hygiene; M. A. Dupaigue, on singing in schools; M.Li^- 
Bodard, on elementary chemistry, and M, F. Buisson, late president of 
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the Freoch delegation to the Philadelphia Exhibition, who bad chosen 
for his subject the lutuitive method. M. Bardoux addressed the cocfer- ' 
ence twice. TraDslatioiis of his excellent addresses are given in the Be- 
port of the Commissioner of Bdacation for 1878, pages elvi and ch-ii. 

Educational conferences are very much encouraged by the present 
minister of public instruction, M. Jules Ferry. On the occa«ioD of the 
annual assembly of the learned societies, he invited the directors apd 
directresses of normal schools and a section of primary inspectors to 
meet togetlier at Paris during Easter week in 1880, in order to take part 
in the educational conferences. The two following quei<tions had been 
submitted for their examination: 

(1) The organization of primary schools with a single teacher. 

(2) The means of securing the best supply of students for normal 
schools, conditions of preparation, and admission. 

Elaborated at first in each of the Sections, these questions were then 
discussed in two general meetings, and were embodied in a number of 
resolutions which were adopted by the full assembly. 

The closiug meeting took place on Friday, April 2, at the Salle Ger- 
80U, and was presided over by the minister of public instruction, wlio 
was supported by M. G-r^ard, vice rector of the Academy of Paris, M. 
Buissou, inspector general and director of primary instruction, and M. 
Boutan, inspector general and honorary director of primary instruction. 
M. Gr^ard rendered an account of the work of the various sections. He 
called attention to the excellent results produced by this first pedagogric 
congress. The two secretaries (rapporteurs) MM. Clerc, primary in- 
si>ector at Paris, and Mariotti, director of the normal school of Versailles, 
read the resolutions adopted on each of the two questions. 

The following is the text of the resolutions as to the first question, 
organization of schools with one teacher: 

(1) Wherena it is importaut to economize the teacbing power of the master, putting 
Mui aa much aa possible in direct conimuni cation with his pnpila, and thos facili- 
tating BimultaneouB InBtructioii ; and wbereaa account must aUo ba taken of tbe difll- 
oalt; of meeting with suitable osaistaDce: the conijress fixes a maiLimum of 50 pupils 
to one teacher. Every school which exceeds tbis Dumber must be provided with an 
assiatant. This number coinprisea all the pupils in the school, from five years old iind 
upwards, and will be determiQed by taking as a baaia the aii moutha during wbicb the 
school baa been best attended. 

(2) Wbereas the diveraity of agea and mental aptitude nccessitatea the creation of 
several diviatona; whereas, on the other hand, it is important not to multiply these 
divisions, so as not to disperse the teacbing power of the master and lose the fruita 
of emulation; and whereas it ia importaut that the course of iustructlon from year to 
yearshonld diEFeronlj' by degrees: the conference isof opinion that three courses should 
be constituted : an elementary course, a middle course, and a higher course. 

(3) Whereas it is necessary to set forth in detail the subjects of instruction in each 
course, ao as (o determine exactly the work of the master; and whereas the duration 
of the school period ia often reduced for country children, who ought, nevertlieleaa, to 
receive as thorough a achooling as possible : the congreas ia of opinion that each course 
shonldhave its partionlor programme, and that thia programme should be for one year 
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vi'ith temporar; power to go throagh it in less time, provided (hat it be no less than 
six months. 

(4) Whoreas the object to be obtaiued in the same iD all schools, and should be secured 
by the most efficacious means; and whereae the schools in the department of the SeiDO 
have exoelleut programmes and hare produced most satisfactory results thereby: the 
congress is of opinion that the programmes of primary instruction should be obliga- 
tory in all rural schoola, and that these programmes should be modelled on those of the 
department of the Seine. ~ 

(5) Since there is room for raising the standard of the subjects of study and for put- 
ting it more in barniony with the needs of the times, the coDgtess thinks that the 
programme of obligatory subjects should be augmented, and recommends the follow- 
ing additions: (a) drawiug; (6) singing; (o) principles of civic education; (d) ele- 
ment8«f hygiene and of pbysical aud natural sciences applicable to the usages of life; 
(e) the elements of political and domestic economy. The subjects comprised under the 
lost two heads are to be taught iu the form of object lessons. 

(6) Whereas eachsubject should b« assigoedaplace proportioned to its importance: 
tbe congress is of opinion that there should be uniformity for all the schoolx in the 
distribution of the time given to the varions studii'^. 

(7) Since the only really prafitable iiiHtrnctlun is that given by the master and siuc« 
it is iraportiant to multiply the means of putting the teacher in direct commnnication 
-with his pupils: tbe congress is of opinion that the lessons should be given in the col- 
lective form for all tho pnpils of the school to a very large extent. 

(8) Whereas the great inequality in the attainments of children compels the sub- 
division of the elementary course, at least for some subjects (while on the other hand 
care should be taken to reduce to a minimum the number of the divisious, iu order 
that the pupils may receive most frequently their instruction direct from the master) : 
tho congress, while reasserting its opinion that no course should be divided, thinks 
that a subdivision may be tolerated provisionally, and for certain subjects only, in the 
elfAnentary school. 

(9) Whereas womSn is particularly fltted for the training of young children, aud 
additional assistance will be necessitated by tbe subdivision spoken of in the last 
resolution ; aud whereas iu the special cose of mixed schools the presence of women 
is desirable : the conference is of opinion that the mastersbould be empowered to em- 
ploy a helper, who sboaid be, if possible, tbe wife, sist«T, daughter, or mother of tbe 
tuacher, aud that the pupils should bo uttlizeil as helpers only in exceptional cases. 

Following is the text of the resolutioua as to the second question, the 
iiicans of securing the best supply of students for normal schools: 

(1) Since primary normal schools are usually recruited &om families of moderate 
means, and as for these families attendance at school at an age when children might 
contribute by their labor to the common well being is equivalent to a loss of income, 
the congress thinks that subsidies or scholarships should be granted to aspiring male 
and female students during tbe time of their preparation. . 

('2) Since the creation of preparatory schools annexed to noruial school^i presents 
grave difficulties, tbe congress ia of opinion (1) that this preparation should be con- 
fided to public school teachers, and (2} that due encouragement should be given by 
means of rewards for the prosecution of this work. 

(3) Since preparation in normal schools requires some amount of ripe judgment, 
the congress unanimously asks that no one be admitted into these schools before the 
age of sixteen in the case of males and fifteen in tbe case of females, and that for 
both the age of eighteen should be the maximum limit for admission. 

(4) Since the primary inspectors cannot satisfactorily famish sufficient data to the 
higher authority as to the intellectual worth and moral aptitude of candidates, tbe 
congress thinks that the examinations for admissiou to the normal school, after due 
inquiry and medical examination, should take place at tbe normal school, add that 
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the caodidates Bhonld be boarded and Icklged at the expeuseof the department during 
the time Deceaaary — eight or ten dajcs at least — for the esamlDersto olaBBthemin order 
of merit. 

(5) Considering the importanco of raising the standard of stadies in the normal 
schools, the congress expresses the wish (1) that the certificate of primary studies, 
obtained in conformity with a well considered official programme, should he hence- 
forth exacted trom candidates for the bnrsaries of the normal school ; (2) that the 
scale of mistakes allowable in the test for spelling should be revised, and that this 
test ahonld cease to eiclnde; (3) that the subject of style shotild not be exclnsivelj 
borrowed froni history ; (4) that the elements of practical geometry shonid be added 
to the test of arlthuetie ; (5) that drawing and writing should be snbjected to addi- 
tional tests. 

(6) Since the teaching staCF of the normal schools is partionlaiy interested in the 
dne supply of stndents, the congress is of opinion that this staff should form part of 
the commission of examination for admission with the primary inspectors, and that 
the number of scholarships held in eaoh normal school shonid be equal to the ntunber 
of pupils necessary for the annual supply of teachers. 

(7)' Favors the furnishing of books, &e., to normal pupils free of charge. 

(8) Relates to the dnty of jp-aduates to ser.ve in school after they have received 
a training in the normal school. 

(9) In order to give an impetus to stndy, the congress recommends the publicatioa 
of the programmes of instruction since Ibeti. 

(10) No student should be allowed to graduate before he has completed a course of 
three years. 

The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth resolutions are of purely local interest. 

(14) Without specifying the motives leading to its conclusion, the congress desires 
theradipal suppression of all equivalents for the certificate of* competency. 

(15> Students should endeavor to obtain the higher or complete certificate of cojn- 
pptency. 

The gixt,eenth resolution is of local interest. 

(17) Without deeming it necessary to assign Its motives, the cong^resa considers it 
the duty of all those who hold office, in all grades of primary instruction, to support 
to the best of their ability the authority of the University of France. 

(19) Considering that no citizen ought to avoid serving his country iu arms wbea 
circumstances demand it and that it is important to establish equality between all 
citizens on this particular point, the congress is of opinion that the schoolmaster 
should be liable to military service. 

M. Chopinet, director of the aormal school of Clermoat, then read, 
amid the cheers of the aasembly, an address to the minister of public 
instruction, in which he espreasod the great regard in which the minis- 
ter was held hy all those' who were engaged in primAry instmctiou. 
The minister thin prononnced the following discourse: 



Qentlbhen: I am profoundly touched by the sentiments which have Just been 
expressed, the warmth of which probably suriiasscs the amount of reward which yoa 
intended to offer me to-day. I am also very much touched to see such an assembly 
before me. This meeting has been called on the proposition of my colaborers, of 
those who have already worked before me at the development of popular instmction. 
Yoa see one of them on my right. It may be said of Monsieur le Becteur, withoat 
wounding the feelings of others, lliat be is one of the "maltresdii bien" of our coun- 
try, and that for many years the several ministers of public instntction have learned 
something from him, and that several have benefited mnch from his targe experienoe, 
his rare tact, and bis judicious foresight. 

What does a minister of public instruction amount to t Just what his colaborers 
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are worth. And knowing that you have WQrked'ionch dorliig this first coogresa and 
that jon have used the time well which was given yon for study and recreation, I 
have come here to tell yoii that we in the ministry work too, and that we work 
mnch. Ton know this; you read the Journal Gfin^ral. But it will doubtless be 
agreeable to you and useful for everybody to know what has been done in the min- 
istry during the last yenr, both from a legislative aod an administrative standpoint. 
Nobody should believe and I shonld not want to have it said that the miaistry of 
public instrnction hasoceopied itself during the last year with nothing else but politics 
and article 7. The ininistry has worked at the preparation of a nomber of laws, some 
cf which have been promulgated aud some of which are still to be acted on. The 
law concerning the edtablishment of normal schools for girls has passed both Cham- 
bers. We have also got through the Chambers the two ' laws tending to make the 
teaching of agricnttnre and gymnastics obligatory in primary schools. We bave 
also defended before the Chambers and promnlgated the law which reorganises the 
superior connoil of education. This taw allows you, as yon know, for the first time 
to exercise the right of citizenship in the great University of France, to which yon 
belong on account of your origin, your education, and your broad and liberal prin- 

We have submitted another bill which gives satisfaction to the wishes expressed 
in your address because it tends to amend the laws reUtive to oertifloates of capac- 
ity and suppresses the letters of obedience. We have also submitted a praject of 
law making education gratuitous and obligatory. [Here the minister refers to the 
attempts made by MM. Jules Simon and Waddinifton. ] 

As regards primary inspectors, we have increased their travelling fees, so that they 
may visit the schools more f^quently. 

You know what we have done for the normal schools. I consider it an honor to 
myself to have increasrd the salaries of lady priuoipals. Ladies, this duty bad been 
neglected too long. I alao wlsb to increase the salaries of the male principals, and I 
have inserted a sum for this purpose in the budget. 

Now, as regards the administrative work of the ministry, do yon know what has 
been accomplished nnder the able and energetic direction of the colaborer on my left 
EM. Bnisson] t From February 1, 1379, to April 1, 1880, webaveestabUsbed 700 schools 
and created 800 new places for assistant teachers. 

After speaking of tbe Dew council of ediicatioa and the work to be 
laid before it, and making a few remarks to the school inspectors, the 
minister withdrew and the congress adjonrned. 
BDUCAXrOKAL TOUKS. 

The following letter of the French minister of public instructioa 
«xptaina an interesting method by which it is sought to improve the 
qaati&catioQS of teachers in tbe French Bepiiblic: 

Paris, Maj 7, 1880. 

Monsieur le RECTBirn: I hasten to brlngtoyonr knowledge two measures which I 
have thought necessary to encourage our young teachers in thorough and earnest study. 
At my snggestion tbe President of the Republic has been pleased to sign a decre« 
modifying article & of the decree of April 19, 18fi3. Henceforth tbe student who has 
obtained a full certificate of capacity on leaving the normal school will receive not 
the former indemnity of 100 francs, but 200 francs. 

Besides this favor, the object of which is to aid the better class of our normal grad- 
uates at the start of their career, 1 have sought for some other reward which might 
at the same time further their intellectual development, I tbiuk I have found it in 
an institution that is already old and has even been discarded in this coaotry, but 
which has been successfully revived during the last few years, especially in tbe higher 
normal schools of Parts. I allude to educational tours during the holidays. 
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The holiday excursions I deeire t» organii'^ in the interest of our bust annual stu- 
dents should be esaentidil.v edncational tours; scientific expeditious I will not eall 
them, but ezpeditioos carefully arranged, irell directed, and unimated by the spirit 
of nietliodic observation. They should be ucdur the guidance of a learuetl and experi- 
enced teacher, whom I shall select among the maitres-adjointB (assistant teachers) 
who have had charge during the year of the heavy task of supervision. The youag 
students will get accustomed to see for themselves, t4) joe much, and, above all, to 
see well, historical monuments, relics of archeology, picturesque views, topograph. 
ioal pecnliarities, natural phenomena, the products of industry sod agriculture, local 
traditions, customs, and laugnages, all of which should be totbem mat«rial for study 
and reflection. Under these conditions the tour woald hear all its fmits, without 
being necessarily very extensive or very long. According to the number of norma 
students who desire to take part, several educational caravans may be organized to 
send the students of northern departments to the south of the country and those of 
the iiit«rior departments to the seashore; yin thus preseuting the country to them 
from new points of view, they will get a better knowledge of it anil love it more. 

Later, w^en these vacation tonrs have been successfully organized and conducted, 
their range may be extended; they may for example pass into adjoining foreign coun- 
tries where primary edncation and the stQdy of educational science are iu high 
esteem. This would he a new source of fruitful observations and beneficial coDipiirt- 

I look for the best resnits from this daily intercourse of the most distinguished of 
our normal pupils during their holiday tour, and hope that it uay dissipate uiany 
provincial prejudices. 

The young tourists will be .expected to write an account of what has porticnlarty 
Interested them; the beet passages of these memoirs may be reproduced in the de- 
partmental educational bulletins. 

You are requested, Monsienr le Recteur, to forward me a list of the normal pupila 
who have obtained the complete certificate in 1879 and 1880 and ~whom you recom- 
mend for the first expedition, to he organized during the coming holidays. Imme- 
diately after tEe close of the sessiou of. July, you will mid the names of the new 
students who have received the complete cerliHoafea. I shall inform you at what 
date, to what parts of the country, and under what conditions the first toiu- of the 
normal pupils will take place. 
Respectfully, &c., 

JULES FERRY, 
Mi«Wtr of Pahtic Insintclion and Une ArU. 

MINISTERIAL DECREE RELATING TO TRIMART EDUCATION. 

Following ar« tbe regulations governiag the admiasioii of children 
to public primary Bchools in France (iniiiieterial decree of Jnne 7, 1880): 

AsTiCLB I. To be admitted to a public primary school In France, children must be 
over 6 and under 14 years of age. Outside of these limits they cannot be admitted 
without a special permit of the academic inspector. 

Aht, S. Each child must furnish a certificate of birth. The ti'ocher shall be assured 
that the child has been vaccinated and that it is free from coulagious diKeases. 

Art. 3. As regards religious instruction, the wishes of the pareuta shall always be 
complied with. 

Art. 4. The teacher has charge of the class'room ; be shall not allow the same to be 
nued for any purjiose foreign to the school without the authorization of the prefect of 
the department. 

Akt, 5. During school hours the teacher is not allowed to take up anything not 
belonging to his professional duties. 

Art. 6. Pupils may not be taken from their studies during school hours. 
184 
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Abt. T. No person in allowed to enter the auliool except the legal inspectorn und 
Hupervisors. 

Art. 8. Tlie tEacher shall make no diBtioction lietween paying and non-paying pnpils. 
They must all, without distinction, receive the same I^Bsona in the same class rooms. 

Art. S. The schools shall be in session three honrs in the morning and three honrs 
in the afternoon. Th%niorning aession begins at 8 o'clock and the afternoon aessiou 
at I o'clock. Each session shall be divided by a raceas of a quarter of an hour. At 
the leqnest of local authorities, the academic inspector, the hours for beginning and 
closing the sessions may be modified according to circumstances. 

Art. 10, The children must come to school in clean clothes. The teacher shall es- 
"miue the pupils in this respect at the beginning of the school. 

Abt. 11. When a teacher is put in charge of a school, he shall make an inventory of 
the furniture, apparatus, books, andof his pcreonal property and that of liis assistants. 

Art. 12. A price list of books, &c., approved by the school inspector, shall be placed 
in every school. This list contains the books, &c., which the teacher is authorized to 
sell to his pupils. 

Art. 13. The school rooms must be whitewashed or cleaned every year and must 
alwaysbekept clean and in a healthy condition. They mnst be swept once a day; they 
must frequently be ventilatfld. During recess the windows must be open. 

Art. 14, French shall be the only language used in the schools. 

Art. 15, All theatrical performances are forbidden in the public schools, 

Art, 16, No books, pamphlets, or mauuscripts, except those authorized by the aca- 
demic inspector, shall be used in school. 

Art. 17, Petitions, collections, subscriptions, or lotteries are also forbidden. 

Art, 18. The teacher is not allowed to inflict any punishment, with the exception of 
bad marks, reprimands, a partial privation of recreation, keeping after school uuderthe 
control of the teacher, and temporary exclusion from the school. The last penalty 
may not exceed two days. The teacher must notify the parents at ODce; also, the 
local authorities and the primary inspector. 

Art. 19. It is strictly forbidden to inflict corporal punisbment. 

Art, 30. The school shall be closed on Thursday and Sunday of each week and on 
special holidays. 

Akt, 21, Extra holidays are: One week at Easter; New Year's day, or the following 
day if new year falls on a Sunday or a Thursday; the day after Whitsunday ; the day 
afl«r All Saints' day; the patron dayH; the natioual holidays. 

Art, 22. The timeanddoratiou of the long vacations shall bo fixed every year by the 
prefect and tbe departmental council. 

Art, 23, The teacher may not change the school days or absent himself without the 
authorization of tlie primary inspector and witliout giving notice to the local author- 
ities. In case the teacher wants to absent himself more than three days, he has to have 
tbe permission of the academic inspector. Leave of absence for more than one week 
csn only be piveu by -the prefect. 

Art. 24. Tbe organii:atioD of the school, the preparation of programmes and time 
, tables, &c., shall be the duty of the departmental council. Their decisions shall be 
submitted for approval to the academic inspector and rector. 

Art, 25. These regulations shall also be applied to schools for girls. 

Art, 26. The regulations of August IT, 1851, are abrogated, 

Paris, June 7, ISSO. 

JULES FERRY. 
MiHi»ter of I'ublic IvatrHCtion and Fine Arl». 
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III. 

Following is an abstract of the report on primary education in Paris 
and in the department of the Seine from 1867 to 1877,^ by M. Gr6ard, 
member of the Institute, inspector general of public instrnction and 
director of primary instruction in the prefecture of the Seine: 

INIEODUCTION. 

lu the introduction of this report, which was prepared for the Paris 
UniTersal Exposition, M. Qr^ard, says: "Universal exhibitions are for 
every nation an opportunity to examine by review what process it has 
made and what still remains to be done. In the present report, we 
intend to show what has been accomplished in Paris and the department 
of the Seine for the development of primary education. The events of 
. 1870 arrested but did not entirely stop tlie work of improvement. It 
has been resumed with ftesh vigor since 1871, thanks to the resources 
placed at the disposal of the educational authorities by the municipal 
council of Paris and the council general of the department of the Seine. 
This r^sum^ of the reforms realized from 1867 to 1877 will perhaps be 
the more interesting as these ten'years form the first period of the appli- 
cation of the present pedagogic organization of our schools, the princi- 
ples of which have served as a basis for all the improvements which 
.have been made," 

PRIMABY EDUCATION AT PARIS. 

Condition in 1867.— lu 18C6 the population of Paris was 1,825,274, 
viz, 929, 958 males and 895,316 females. 

The number of cliildren between the ages of 3 and 6 and 6 and 14 in " 
18S6 may be estimated at 296,397. Of these 396,307 children, 155,700 
were on the rolls of public and private primary schools in 1867, viz, 
73,988 in public schools, 81,712 in private schools, 16,085 iu the salles 
d'asile. The total number of pupils in attendance was 139,615, viz, 
60,390 in public and 79,225 in private schools. 

The number of establishments was 1,491, viz, 303 public and 1,188 pri- 
vate schools. Among the 303 public schools there were 83 salles d'asile, 
and among the 1,188 private schools 37, There were thus 1,371 primary 
schools, viz, 414 for boys and 957 for girls, Paris had, therefore, in 
1866-'67, 1 public salle d'asile to every 21,991 inhabitants and 1 private 
salle d'asile to every 49,331 inhabitants, or 1 public or private salle d'asile 
to every 15,210 inhabitants ; 1 public primary school to every 8,296 inhab- 
itants and 1 private primary school to every 1,585 inhabitants, or 1 pub- 
lic or private school to every 1,331 inhabitants. 
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GoTiditiiin in 1877.— In 1876 the populatioo of Paris was 1,988^06. 
The namber of oliildren between the ages of 2 and 8 years was 113,190, 
and between the ages of 6 and 14, 209,764. In.1877 there were present 
in the salles d'asile 26,718 children, viz, 32,837 in pnblic and 3,881 
in private salles; the namber present in the schools was 168,729, viz, 
93,157 in public and 75,572 in private schools. There were thus 195,447 
children present in salles d'asile ^nd primary schools in 1877. The 
namber of establishments was in the same year 1,404, viz, 146 salles 
d'asile (110 pnblic and 3S private) and 1,258 schools (285 public and 973 
private). Of these 1,404 schools 391 were for boys (141 public and 250 
private) and 867 for giris (144 public and 7:;3 private). Paris had thas 
in 1877 1 public salle d'asile to every 18,080 inhabitants and 1 private 
salle d'asile to every 55,244 inhabitants, or 1 public or private salle 
d'asile to every 13,621 inliabitants ; 1 pnblie primary school to every 
6,978 inhabitants and 1 prit'ate primary school to every 2,043 inhabi- 
tants, or 1 public or private primary school to every 1,580 inhabitants. 
There were on the rolls 1.14 per cent, of the population in public salles 
d'asile and 0.19 per cent, of the population in private salles d'asile, or 1.34 
per cent, in public or private salles d'asile ; 4.68 per cent, in public schools 
and 3.80 per cent, in private schools, or 8.48 per cent, in public or pri- 
vate schools. There was in the same year 1 public school for boys to 
every 14,105 inhabitants and 1 piivat# school for boys to every 7,955 
inhabitants, or 1 public or private school for boys to every 5,086 inhabi- 
tants; 1 public school for gills toevery 13,811 inhabitants and 1 private 
school for girls to every 2,750 inhabitants, or 1 public or private school ^ 
for girls to every 2,293 inhabitants ; 2.47 per cent, of the population 
were in public schools for boys and 1.36 per cent, in private schools for 
boys, or 3.84 per cent, in public or private schools for boys; 2.21 per 
cent, in public schools for girts and 2.43 per cent, in private schools for 
girla, or 4.64 per cent, in public or private schools for giris. 

Prom the foregoing data it results that the number of public and pri- 
vate primary schools and salles d'asile in Paris has decreased since 
1866-'67 from 1,491 to 1,404. The number of pupils on the rolls has, on 
the contrary, increased from 155,700 to 195,447, an increase of 39,747, 
or more than one-fourth. 

The total number of new schools erected in Paris since 1867 is 105, viz : 
15 in 1867, 6 iu 1868, 7 iu 1869, 1 in 1870, 6 in 1871, 19 in 1872, 3 in 1873, 
20 in 1874, 1 in 1875, 17 in 1876, 4 in 1877. The number of school build- 
ings vacated duriug the same period is 13, the number of schools trans- 
ferred to more suitable buildings 44, and the number of buildings 
enlarged 153. The number of new seats provided since 1^67 is 44,814, 
viz: 40,112 in schools for boys and in schools for girls, and 4,702 in 
aalles d'asile. 

The number of children between the ages of 6 and 14 who do not 
appear to be on the rolls of public or private primary or secondary schools 
is 41,820. Of these about 3,000 receive an edacation at home and about 
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30,000 attend the public or private schools during part of the year. 
There remain thus 9,000 children for whom school accommodation most 
be provided ; but if the number of children is added who have at pres- 
ent insufScient accommodation, the number of seats to be provided is 
26,218. As 10,664 new seats were to be placed at the disposal of the 
school anthorities in 1877, there remained 16,000 seats to be provided. 

The organization of the clasaeg. — In 1867 the method of mutual instruc- 
tion had not yet completely ceased to be in use in the schools of Paris. 
It had rendered services which it would be unjust to ignore, but whicli 
ought not to be exaggerated. 

The principle of this method is well known. Bell defined it, with a 
naive precision, "the method by means of which an entire school may 
teach itself under the superintendence of a single teacher." 

The process upon which tliis method is based has been hoown in 
France since the seventeenth century. Madame de Maintenon intro- 
duced it at 9aint-Cyr. Bollin mentions it as a useful expedient. Fifty 
years before Bell brought it from India, Herbault applied it to the 
children of the Hospice de la Piti^ (1747). Later it was tried success- 
fully in a school at Vincennes by the Chevalier Paulet (1774), and Abb6 
Gaultier transported it to London during the Revolution (1792). But 
Lancaster was the first to arrange it systematically in 1801, and it is 
under the name of the Lancasterian' system that the mutual method 
was adopted in our schools in 1815. 

Adopted by the liberar party, this system was immediately assailed, 
by the opposition. It was said that the LancasCerian system disturbed 
' the basis of social order, by intrusting to children what properly belonged 
to men. Mutual instruction became a party question. It caused vio- 
lent political discussions in the press and in the chambers. But this 
struggle gave the hew system a vigorous impetus. 

The Lancasterian system offered both pedagogical and financial advan- 
tages. The former consisted in the rapid spread of primary education, 
and the latter in the saving of a large amount of money. The new sys- 
tem cost the city of Paris 2,729,000 fiancs less for every 50,000 pupils 
than the old. 

The mutual system, which was used a Jong time, did not give satis- 
factory results. The children were taught in large halls where the intro- 
duction of a graded system was impossible, and although a change was 
deemed indispensable it took a long time to accomplish it. 
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Tlie following tablfi shows the mimber of grarled and ungraded schools 
with but one teacher on October 1, 1867, and October 1, 1877: 
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The following table showa (be attendance at the central dra.ving' 
•cboola for girls from 1870 to 1878 : 
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School/or apprentices. — The instraction of apprentices and adults forms 
a part of primary education, both on account of the branches taaght and 
the teaching corps. 

Two dififerent systems have been tried for this phase of instruction : 
the school in the workshop and the workshop in the school. The former 
system is employed in the establishment on the boulevard de la Villette 
and the latter in the school on the me Toamefort. 

The establisbmeut on the boulevard de la Villette admits pnpils who 
have gradaatetl from the primary school. Thecourse of studies embraces 
technical and general instruction. 

General instruction embraces besides the obligatory primary branches 
several optional branches, as the elements of physics, mechanics, and 
chemistry in relation to industry. To this is joined technical training, 
comprising the study of tools, raw material, produofs, and everything 
belonging to practical work in the shop. The pupils visit industrial 
establishments and have to give a written account of their observations. 

The time is divided as follows: 

•From 7 to 8 A. M., study; from 8 to 11, practical work in the shop;, 
from 11 to 12, breakfast, recreation, gymnastics; from 12 to 2.;i0 p. m.^ 
work in the shop ; at 2.30, for the first two years, recess and lunch. 
From 3 to 7 p. m., the time is occupied as indicated in the following 
t^ble : 

Muni-cipal school for apprentices on tke boulevard de la Villette. 
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Municipal school/or apprenticeSf t&c-rOontiDued. 
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The atteudance is very regnlar and the discipline excelleDt. The 
increase in the number of pnpils since the organization of the school 
is remarkable. It was opened December 8, 1872. Jannary 6, 1873, it 
had 17 pupils; May 1, 1873, 04; May 1, 1874, 104; May 1, 1875, 119; 
May 1, 1876, 129 j May 1, 1877, 149; and May 1, 1878, 165. 

In the school for apprentices on the rue Toornefort the regular coarse 
is of three years. DuriBg the first two years the same branches are 
taught a» iu t}ie school on the boulevard de la YiUette. The third year 
is especially devoted to sculpture and modelling. The workshop on the 
rae Toumefort was opened in 1873 with 13 pupils. In 1S77 the number 
of pupils w*s 40. 

There are, besides the above tnstitntions, 237 factory scboole, with 9,000 
pupils of both sexes. 

The number of children employed in different industrial establish- 
ments in Paris is, according to an investigation by the police anthori- 
ties, 34,405, viz, 14,870 boys and 19,635 girls. Some of these children 
doubtleHS have received some elementary instraction. In order to ac- 
commodate these working children, several halftime schools have been 
established and others are to be. 

Adult schools. — The courses for adults have always been popidar in 
Paris. The law of April 10, 1867, found them in working order, and the 
encouragement given tbem under the administration of Mr. Duruy 
f dve them an impetus which has not weakened. Despite the events of 
1870-'71, 4,370 men and 1,803 women remained foithful attendants. 
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The following table sbowathe nutubel- of male and female attemUnts 
in the adult schooU of Paria from 1867 to 1877 : 
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PftlMAET EDUCATION IN SCEAUX AND ST. DENIS (DEPARTMENT OP 

THE SEINE). 

The populatioDof these two arroadiasementa waa 422,043 in 187G. The 
Qumber of aalles d'asile Id 1877 waa 85, that of public primary schools 
190, and of private primary schools 233. The salles d'asile had 10,3S3 
pupils, aud the public and private primary schools 36,234. The adult 
schooU counted 9,505 pupils. 

CONDITION OF PEIMABV EDUCATION IS THE WHOLE DEPAETMENT. 

In 1877 tlie number of pupils in salles d'asile and primary and adult 
schools was 285,016, and the number of public and private schools 2,296. 
The amonnt spent from 18C7 to 1377 for school buildings is 68,398,936 
francs. Itt Paris the budget for primary educatiou has been iucreaaed 
nearly 50 per cent, since 1867, 

Qrime among chUAren. — The following table shows the numbar of chil- 
dren arrested and the cause thereof from 1872 to 1877 : 
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IV. 

EDUCATION" IN ALGERIA AKD FRENCH COLONIES.' 



EdocatioD in Algeria was ouly placed under the jurisdiction of the 
minister of public inatniction in 1848. Prom 1818 to 1875 this country 
had a special administration, and it has only twice been included in the 
general French statistics of primary education, in 1863 and in 1872. 
Hence there are here peculiar difficulties iu addition to tbe ordinary 
ones encountered in the comparison of school statistics. 

It is nsefnl, however, to give an outline of the progress achieved in 
primary education in Algeria from the foundation of the first French 
schools. 

Even before the French occupation the Regency of Algiers possessed 
numerous schools. Each mosque, each holy place, had its school. These 
schools were supported by the mosques or by tile revenues derived from. 
endowments. The teaching was given by the thaleb or instructor to 
children from 6 to 15 years of age. The course of instruction embraced 
the reading of the Koran, the writing of Arabic letters, and arithmetic. 

After the French conquest the majority of these schools were closed, 
one after another, because the revenues belonging to the mosques were 
nearly all united to tbe state domain. There were, however, still from 
20 to 25 of these schools in Algiers in 1837. Very little was learned ia 
the mosque schools; the administration complained, in 1837, that the 
teachers had done nothing to remedy the evil. 

From the month of August, 1832, to O'ctober, 18i8, public instruction 
was placed under the control of an inspector, who was under the juris- 
diction of the civil director general. In 1832, 3 French schools wei-e 
opened for the children of European parents. Another school was opened 
for young Israelites. This school had 40 pupils and one teacher, who 
was engaged in teaching the children to read and write French. Other 
schools were established for girls. A school of mutual instruction was 
attended chiefly by Israelites. 

In 1837, when the first complete report on the condition of the French 
establishments in Algeria was laid before the Chambers, there were 22 
schools, of which 8 were public schools for boys, without counting the 
schools for natives. The number of pupils in the French schools of alt 
grades, which was 173 in 1832 and 537 in 1833, had risen to 1,202 in 1837. 
Of these 1,202 pupils 1,047 were in the primary schools. The schools 

' From the Statistii^ne de I'euseigiienieDt primaire (1876-1877). 
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for nati\'es had 1,085 pupils. The number of 1,0A7 pupils for a Europeaa 
population of 10,770 gives 624 pupils for every 10,000 of these inhabit- 
ants. 

lu 1841 the number of pupils in primary schools had risen to 1,760 ; 
but the progress among the Massulmans was not so rapid as had been 
expected ; their new schools had only 40 pnpils. In the French primary 
schools the number of pupils increased rapidly. In 1846 they had 3,824 
pupils, or 4,156 jaclusire of the secondary schools. la 1846 the number 
had risen to 6,071, in 1847 to 7,113, and at the end of the year 1848 to 
8,108, or to 737 for every 10,000 European inhabitants. 

A decree of May 30, 1848, placed the schools of Algeria under the 
jarisdictioit of the French minister of public instruction, and on Octo- 
ber 1 of the same year the administration was intrusted to a rector, as- 
sisted by an academic coancil and several inspectors. The rector had 
the power to appoint teachers. 

The numljer of schools increased more rapidly {torn that time. In 1848, 
when the Academy of Algiers was created, there were 98 schools, 71 
public and 27 private, and 8 salles d'asile, with a total number of 8,108 
pupils. In 1850 there were 161 scliools, with 7,538 pupils, and 31 salles 
d'asile, with 1,365 pupils.. In 1863 there were 382 schools, with 21,535 
impils, and 89 salles d'asile, with 14,464 pupils; in all, 35,999 pupils, or 
17.9 schools and 1,690 pupils for every 10,000 European inhabitants. 
In 1863 more than two-thirds of the schools were public (268 public and 
114 private) and nearly two-thirds (265) were lay schools; 116 of all the 
schools were for children of both sexes. 

The census of 1861 gives the number of 2,140 Mussulman schools, 
with 2,313 teachers and 26,499 pupils. Although a decree of August 
13, 1875, made all the French school laws and regulations applicable 
to Algeria, the Mussulman schools remained under the control of the 
governor general. 

In 1873 the number of primary schools, salles d'asile, &c., had rises 
to 626, and the number of pupils to 57,200. Of these, 501 were primary 
schools, with 42,730 pupils. 

In 1877 the number of schools was 662 — 544 public and 118 private; 
631 were French schools and 3L Arabic-French; 232 were schools for 
boys, 229 for girls, and 201 for both sexes; 488 were lay and 174 re- 
ligions schools. Of the 51,592 pupils att«uding these schools, 26,217 
were boys and 23,375 girls; 23,303 were French, 17,131 foreigners, 
6,710 Israelites, and 2,446 Mussulmans. The adult schools numbered 
141, with 4,768 pupils, 

Sehool savings banks have been established in Algeria as in other 
French departments. In 1877, 48 schools had savings bauks, and the 
number of depositors was 2,439. At the beginning of the year 1879 
the number of school savings banks was 71, the number of depositors 
3,156, and the amount deposited $22,437. 

The following table shows the number of pupils in Algeria from 1832 
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to 1877 (includiDg with primary and secondary schools, from 1850 to 
1856 inclosive, salles d'asile, orphan asylums, &c,): 



Years. 


Number of 

pUpilH. 


Years. 


Nunibevof 
pupiJB. 


Years. 


Number of 
pupils. 




in 

137 

566 
644 
SOI 
1,202 
1.334 
1.490 
1,62B 
1,945 
2,260 
2,448 




3,327 

4,156 
7.347 

8,:(34 
S,828 
10,551 
13,061 
15, 115 
16,977 
19,960 
23,014 
25,980 




25,447 

28,294 
30.862 










1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1850 






























45.S75 

58,710 
73.090 

79,494 




















■ 



The following table shows the proportion of schools, teachers, and 
papils to the total popalatioo : 



Years. 


§1 
11 
"1 


Number of 


- 


Number tor every 10,000 in- 
habitautsof — 




Schools. 


Teoehers. 


Pupils. 


Schools. 

13.1 
9.1 
6.4 
10.4 
12.3 
18.1 
17.9 
17.9 
19.2 


Teachers. 


Pupils. 




16,770 
23, 023 
56,5Ma 
103.893 
131,283 
155,607 
213, 061 
279,691 
344,749 


22 
21 
36 
108 
161 
282 
382 
501 
662 




1,047 
1,204 

2, 233 
6,071 
7,538 
13,752 
26,499 
4a. 736 
51,592 














































1863 

1873 

1878 


709 

1,008 

. 1,260 


33.3 

35.8 
36.5 


1,244 
1,528 
1,497 



SENEGAL AND GORGE. 

Population, 21,982, of whom 1,534 are Europeans or of European 
descent and 20,448 natives. The mimber of children between the ages 
of 6 and 13 is 4,777, of whom 1,953 are hoys and 2,834 girls. The num- 
ber of schools was 8 in 1878, of which 2 were lay and C religious schools; 
7 were public and 1 private. This private school belonged to the Prot- 
estants. The layschoolsha<l3teachersin 1878 and the religious schools 
19. The total number of pupils was 1,387, 972 boys and 415 girls. 



According to Statistique de I'instructiou primaire pour Pann^e 1883, 
Oaboon had 1 religious private school for boys, with 80 pupils, and 1 
religious private school for girls, with 74 papils. Other details are 
wanting. 

19j 
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SAINTB-MAEIB DE MADAGASCAR. 

According to Statistiqae de I'inatructiou priinaire pour raunee 1863, 
there were two religions private scbools, viz, 1 for lioys, with 376 
pupils, and 1 for girls, with 550 i)upil8. 



The population of Mayotta was 11,025 in 1S7S. The number of chil- 
dren between 6 and 13 was 1,206, 584 boys and 622 girls. The colony 
had only two mission schools in 1878, viz, 1 for boys, with 22 pupils, 
and 1 for girls, with 23 pupils. 



This colony has a population of about 0,000 souls, of whom' 100 are 
Europeans. There are two religious schools, one for boys and one for 
girls. In 1863, the schools were attended by 48 boys and 36 girls; in 
1867, by 72 boys and (i2 girls ; in 1878, by 163 boys and 117 girls. The 
schools receive an annual state subsidy of 7,000 francs. An attempt 
was made in 1868 to establish a lay school, but without success. 



Popalatioii, 193,241, 126,201 natives and 07,040 immigrants; number 
of children ander 14 years of age, 42,040, viz., 21,902 boys and 20,138 
girls. The number of schools is 159, viz, 60 for boys and 09 for girls ; 
94 are lay scbools (viz, 39 for boys and 55 for girls) and 65 reUgious 
schools (viz, 21 for boys and 44 for girls); 115 are public (viz, 52 for 
boys and 63 for girls) and 44 private (viz, 8 for boys and 36 for girls). 
The total number of teachers is 273, viz, 96 in lay schools and 177 in 
religious schools. This number does not include the number of private 
schools for girls. The number of pupils is 10,791, of whom 3,648 attend 
the lay schools and 7,143 the t^ligioas schools, 9,606 the public and 
1,185 the private schools. 

PONDIOHEEEY. 

The archivea of the administration of Pondicherry do not contain any 
precise statement on the condition of institutions of learning before 
1866. The following data have been extracted from the Statistique de 
I'instruction primaire pour I'ann^e 1863: 

French schools. — One lay school for boys, with 1 teacher and 120 pu- 
pils; 2 reUgious schools for girls, with 70 Indian and 50 European pupils. 

Indian schools. — Four lay schools, with 303 pupils; two charitable in- 
stitutioas, with 95 children. 

Statistics of 1S6C.— Population, 253,171, viz, 2,909 Europeans and 
250,202 natives. The number of children between 6 and 13 was 59,531 : 
31,784 boys (447 Europeans and Creoles and 31,337 natives) aud 27,747 
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girls (580 Europeans and Creoles aud 27,167 natives). There were, in 
the same year, 17 religious scliools for boys, with 61 teachers and 1,048 
pupils, and 15 schools for girls, with 63 teachers and 880 pupils. The 
above schools are sapported by the colonial government. Besides these, 
there are 2 lay private schools for girls, with 2 teachers and 26 pupils; 
10 religions private schools for boys, with 13 teachers and 260 pupils; 
and 2 i-eligious private schools for girls, with 30 teachers and 109 pupils. 
Statistics of 1878. — Population, 276,531, viz, 2,600 European and 
273,931 natives. The number of children between 6 and 13 was 69,447 = 
36,460 boys (331 Europeans and Creoles and 36,129 natives) and 32,987 
girls (317 Europeans and Creoles and 32,670 natives). The schools 
entirely supported by the colonial government were : 2 lay schools for 
boys, with 7 teachers and 171 pupils; 9 religious schools for boys, with 
53 teachers and 1,481 pupils; 13 religious schools for girls, with 49 
teachers and 1,226 pupds. The colonial government also gives a sub- 
sidy to one religious private school for girls, with 3 teachers and 48 pupils. 

CHANDEENAGORE. 

According to the Statistique de I'instrnction primaire pour Panu^e 
1863, Chandernagore had one religious school for boys, with 110 pupils, 
and one religious school for girls, with 50 pupils. 

CARRICAL. 

The Statistique de I'instruction primaire pour I'ann^ 1863 gives 7 
public schools for boj-s, with 212 pupils; 80 private schools for boys and 
for botji sexes, with 1,595 pupils, and 2 public schools for girls, with 
194 pupils. 

YAHAON. 

Yanaon had one religious school for boys in 1863, with 52 pupils. 

. mah:^. 

In 1863 Mahe had one lay school and one religious school, with 118 
pupils in all. 

COCHIN CHINA. 

The ijopulation of Cochin China was 1,575,202 in 187S, viz: 1,143 
Europeans and 1,574,059 natives. The number of children between 6 
and 13 was 208,808, viz, 103,200 boys and 105,608 girls. There were, at 
the same perioti, 19 lay schools and 14 religious schools ; 18 schools were 
public and 16 private. The total number of pupils was 2,688, viz, 2,008 
boys and 680 girls. 

NEW CALEDONIA AND DEPENDENCIES. 

The total population was 54,417 in 1878, of whom 35,301 were natives. 
The number of children under 14 was 1,459. The number of schools 
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for boya was 12, viz, public and private. The public scliools had 
319 papils and the private schools 320. The girls' schools nnmbered 
10, viz, 3 public and 7 private. The public schools had 123 pupils, and 
the private schools 303. The total number of pupils in all the schools 
is therefore 1,394. 

OCEANIA AND THE ISLANDS OF THE PBOTBGTORATB. 

Tbe following data are from Statistique de I'instractioD primaire pour 
PaQD^e 1863: 3 public schools for boys, with 131 pupils; 2 private 
schools for boys, with 106 pupils ; 3 public schools for girls, with 155 
pupils ; 2 private schools for girls, with 123 pupils ; 24 public schools 
for both sexes, with 826 boys and 699 girls. Total number of schools, 
34; total number of pupils, 2,040, viz, 1,063 boys and 977 girls. 

SAINT PIEBBE AMD MIQUELON. 

Population in 1878, 3,913; number of children between C and 13, 
847; number of schools, 8, viz, 6 public and 2 private; number of 
pupils, 847. 

GUADELOUPE. 

In 1863, Guadeloupe ha<l 1 public lay school for boys, with 55 pupils ; 
22 public religious schools for boy.s, with 1,654 pupils; 9 private lay 
schools for boys, with 244 pupils ; 2 religious lay schools for boys, with 
185 pupils; 1 public lay school for girls, with 35 pupils; 21 public 
religious schools for girls, with 1,168 pupils ; 9 religious private schools 
for girls, with 256 pupils; 3 private lay schools for girls, with 195 
pupils ; and 4 private lay schools for both sexes, with 84 pupils. Total 
number of schools, 72; total number of pupils, 3,870. 

MABTINIQUE. 

The population of Martinique was 161,532 in 1878, viz, 12,625 Euro- 
peans and 148,907 natives. The number of children between 6 and 13 
was 16,046, viz, 8,684 boys and 7,362 girls. The number of schools was 
136; the number of teachers, 219 ; and the number of pupils, 11,870. 



According to the Statistique de I'instruetion primaire pour I'ann^e liS03, 
0-uiana had 1 higher public school for boys, with 205 pupils; 1 pnblic 
elementary school for boys, with 212 pupils; 1 higher pubUc school for 
girls, with 331 pupils; 2 public elementary schools for girls, with 447 
pupils; and 4 public schools for both sexes, with 53 boys and 50 girls. 
Total number of schools, 9; total number of pupils, 1,298. 
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SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 



Following is an abstract of tlifi official report for ISTO:' 
IMTRODUCTION. 

Since the creation of the University of France, in the beginning of 
the present century, only two complete statistical reportii of secondary 
eiliicatiou have heen published: the first in 1843, under the raiuistry of 
M. Villemain, and tlie second (for the year 1S65) in 1868, under the min- 
istry of M. Dnruy. 

During the last few years, and especially since 1871, a strong impetus 
has been given to all phases of secondary education. The special 
branches prescribed by tlie law have been inserted in the course of 
study ; new lycdes and colleges have been opened ; both state and city 
autborities have appropriated large amounts of money for the recon- 
struction, enlargement, and hygienic improvement of school buildings ; 
the moilified and extended course of study allows more time for modern 
languages, history, and geography; scientific collections have been en- 
larged and completed, and the salaries of professors have been raised i 
finally, military exorcises, more frerjuent gymnastic lessons, improve- 
ments in food and clothing, have aided the physical development of the 
pupils and more satisfactorily provided for their well being. 

DEFINITION OP SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN FRANCi:. 

There are two kinds of secondary schools, public and private. The 
public secondary schools are the lyc^es— under the Restoration called 
royal colleges — and the communal colleges; The former are maintained 
by the state, the latter by the communes, but. they may be aided by the 
state. In both, the instruction is classical and special. Special instruc- 
tion includes the modern languages and natural sciences. Ko one is 
allowed to teach in a public secondary school unless he furnishes proof 
of capacity. This generally takes the form of a university degree or a 
certificate of capacity of th(! superior normal school. Although tbe 
lycees are the strongholds of the chtssics, great attention is paid to 
natural sciences and modern languages. In the t^mmunal colleges the 
special branches occupy still more time, 

The private secondary schools are of two kinds, lay and ecclesiastical. 
The lay private schools are rapidly decreasing in number, while tbe 
■ ' Stutistiiiuo lio IV-useigntrnt'Dt eecoudaire en 187G. Paris, 1S7S. 
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ecclesiastical scliools show an increase. Tlie latter schools are either 
under the control of the bishops or the religions orders, among which 
the Jesuits held the chief place until their order was suppressed in 
France and the French colonies by a decree of the President of the 
Republic dated March 29, ISSO. A few private secondary schools are 
under the control of the ministers of the non-Catholic denomiaatioas. 

All the private schools are subject to government Inspection and to 
certain state laws relative to the sanitary condition of buildings, the 
l)rofessional capacity of the principals, and the internal discipline. 

Both public and private secondary schools admit boarders and day 
scholars. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL LTC^ES, 

» The numlier of national lyc^es is 86; 81 of these establishments are 
in operation, the other 5, created by recent decrees, have not yet been 
organized. 

The lyc6es have been established during the following periods: 1802 
to 1815, 34; 1815 to 1830, 2; 1830 to ISiS, 18; 18iS to 1870, 27; 1870 to 
187G, 5. In 1871 the lycees of Metz, Strasbnrg, and Colmar ceased to 
belong to France. Tlie lyc^e of Vanves, about two miles from Paris, 
is exclusively for young pupils ; it is, as it were, the nursery of the lye^es 
of Paris. Several lyc6es have, in their immediate vicinity, a prepara- 
tory college for yonng pupils, while others have them in distant parts 
of the cities or even in the country. 

The following table shows the national lyci^es in alphabetical order: 

Table showing the national lyciea in alphabetical order; also, the daies of 
their establishment and the dasa to which they belong. 



1 Paris: I^niH.le-Graml • Faria IS02 

2 HenrilV. Paria It«l3 

3 8amt-LoniB I Paria 1812 

4 CliarloraagTie ., ...i Paris 1^03 

5 Foiitanes j Paria 1B03 

6 Vanves I Paria liJR4 

7 Veraaillea , Paria 1806 

ri Apeii ■ ItordeaHx 1354 

9 Albi Toiilonae 1H62 

10 Aleiivon Caen 

11 Alger (Algiers) Algiers 1848 

13 Amieus Douai 1803 

13 Angers | Kenuea 1803 

14 AngoulAme ' Poitiers 1840 

15 Aiioh , TouloDue 1833-1838 

Hi Avignon I Aix 1803 

IT Bar-le-Diic Nancy ia'>4 

18 Bastia Alx 



19 Bajoi: 



Bordeaux . 
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T'able showing the nationtd IpcSes in alphabetical order, dbc. — Continued. 



National Ijcfiea. 



Belfort . . 



Bordeaux 

HODrges 

Brest 

Cahow 

CarcaaHoune ... 

Chamb^ry 

Charleville.... 
Chfttoauroai. . . 

Chaumont , 

C termoDt 

Coaatautine ... 
CoutaDcea 

j)U™.- 



Bordeaux . . 

i-y™ 

Rennea . . . . . 

Toulonae . . . 

Moutpellier 
Cliambfiry.. 

Poitiers 

DiJott 

Clermont... 

Algeria.... 



tvreus j Caen 

Grenoble , | Grenoble ... 

GD<!ret I Clermont.. 

Havre (Le) I Caen 

Laval I Rounee 

Lille Doiiai 

LiuioKea. | Poitiers 

Loua-le-Saumer... ] Besanfou . 

Lorient ' Rennea 

Lyon ,. , ' Lyon. . 

MAoon 1 Lyon 

Mails JLe) ■ Caen 

Murseilles i Aix 

Montauban Toulouse ... 

MoDt-de-MHTsan Bordeaux . 

Mnntpellier Moutpellier 

MonJins ...' Clermont... 

Nancy ■ Nancy 

Nantea ...| Renues 

Nevers ; Dijon 

Nimes Moutpellier 

Nlort Poitiers.-.. 

Orldans Paris 

Paa ' Bordeaux . 

PfriKQenx Bordeaux . . 

Poitiers , ; Poitiers . .. . 

Pontivy ...■ Rennes 

Puy(Le) Clermont... 

Reims ' Paris 

Rennea 1 | Rennes 

RoeLelle(La) Poitiei's . ... 

Roche-Biir-Yon (La).. ' Poitiers 

Rodez .' I Toulouse . . . 

Rouou Caen 

Saint-Brieuc Rennea 

Saint-£lienne I Lyons 

Saint-Omer I Douai 

I Saint-Quentin '. Douai 

Sena | Dijon 



1853 
1843 

im-i 



1845 
1803 
1863 
1863 
1803 
1841 
1850 
1M03 
1664 

ib:i9 



I960 
1860 
lri03 
1858 
1803 
1H03 
1845 
1803 
1803 
1835 
1803 



1803 
1803 
1848 
1840 
1345 
1853 
1854 
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Table ghowing the national l^c^es in alplia^tical order, »£-c, — Continned. 

N..[o..llyc<... L.^'^SS 



Tarbea . I Tool 

Tonloo Ais 

Toiilouae | Touloaae ., 

Toiirnon -. Grenolile . 

Poitiers - - . 



Troyus 

VsleiicienDea . 



Dijot 



Income and expenditure of the lycies. — The total iacome of the lyc^es 
in 1870 amounted to 24,028,807 francs. Of this amount, 15,S03,736 
francs were derived from fees, and the rest from state, departmental, 
and communal subsidies, &c. 

The cliarges for board differ according to the size of the city and the 
age of the pupil. At Paris, the charges are 1,000 francs in the element- 
ary division, 1,200 francs in the grammar division, and 1,400 to 1,500 
franca in the superior division. At Lyons the charges are, for the same 
grades, 900, 950, and 1,000 to 1,100 francs ; at Orlfians, 750, 800, and 850 
■francs ; at Venddme, 650, 700, and 750 francs ; at Le Puy, 550, 600, aod 
C50 francs. 

The tuition fees are from 110 to 300 francs in the larger and from 70 
to 140 francs in the smaller cities. 

The total expeuditore in 1876 amounted to 23,359,384 francs. Of tbia 
amount, 11,477,627 francs were for salaries. 

Functionaries of the national lycees. — The 2,349 functionaries of the 
national lycees are divided Into the personnel of the administration and 
the teaching corps. The administration is in the hands of head masters 
(proviseurs), ehaitlains (aumdniers), stewards (Soonomas), and general 
superintendents {siirveillants generaus). They take no part in teach- 
ing. Their duty is to admit the pupils, correspond with the parents, 
keep the accounts, manage the household, and maintain the discipline 
■of the school. 

The teaching corps consists of persons of diiferent degrees of rank, 
for which no corresponding names can be given. The following are the 
titles of teachers of the lyc^es, with an approximate English transla- 
tion: (1) Professeurs titulaires (full professors). (2) Professeurs divi- 
sionnaires (division professors). (3) Charges de coura d*e I'enseignemeut 
«lassique (special teachers of the classics). (4) Professeurs agr^g^s de 
Venseignement special (professors agr^gcs of special instruction). The 
agr^g6 is an instructor in the lycfiea or universities, originally engaged 
to &11 a sudden vacancy in the corps of teachers, but now occupying a 
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position preparatory to tbe titular or full profesaorahip. In the lyc^e 
his rank is equivalent to tliat of regular teacher; in the univeraity he is 
only adjunct professor (professeur suppliant), and can obtain the full 
title only by higher qualifications, such as the rank of doctor or of mem- 
ber of tbe Iiiatitute. The agreg4 receives bis rank in a special branch, 
for which he must pass a severe examination, and be can teach no other 
l>rancb until be has passed an exaniiuatioD on the same. (5j Charges 
tie cours de langues vivantes qui ne sont ni licenci^s ni pourvus du 
certiflcat d'aptitude (unlicensed teachers of modern languages). (6) 
Maitres r6p6titeurs (ushers). (7) Maitrea aiixiliaires (supplementary 
teachers). (8) In addition to tbe above there' is in each lyc^e a censeur, 
or superintendent of studies and discipline. 

Beaides these, the lyc^es employ several elementary teachers for tbe 
lower classes and teachei^ of gymnastics, singing, and drawing. 

Salaries of functionaries of the lyceen. — The following table shows tbe 
salaries of all the functionaries of tbe national lyc^es in 1876: 





i 


Lyc^B of— 


Lfc^es of the departmentB. 


FanctionarieBofaBtionallycteB. 


1 


i 

1 


1 


i 




> 


Head inastera (provlBeura) : 




9,000 


Franc». 
3.000 


France. 


Francl. 


Franca. 


Franat. 




1 
II 


7,500 
7,000 


7,000 
6,500 


6.500 
6,000 


6,000 
5,500 








Censors (oenseurs) : 


8,000 


7,500 




I 
II 

III 
I 
11 

III 

IV 

I 
II 

II 
II 

I 
II 

I 
II 


5,600 
5,400 
5,200 
5,000 

4,aoo 

4,600 


4,600 

4,400 
4,200 
4,000 
3,800 
3,600 


4,200 

4,000 
3,800 
3,600 
3,400 

3,200 




















Fnll profesBorB{professeuratitu- 
Iftires). 


7,500 
7,000 
6,500 
6,000 
5,500 
5.000 


7.000 
6.500 
6.000 
5,500 
5.000 
4,500 


3,400 
3,200 

3,000 


Divisional professors (profes- 
eeuH divialonnaires). 


4,800 
4,400 
4,000 
4,H00 
4,400 
4,000 
4,600 
4,200 
3,800 
3,500 
3,000 
2,700 
2,000 

1,000 

1,200 

400 

2,000 


3,800 
3,400 
3,000 
3,800 
3,400 
3,000 
3,600 
3,2110 
2,800 
3,000 
2,600 
2,200 
2,000 

1,000 
1,200 
. 400 


3.400 

3,000 
2,600 
3,400 
3,000 
2,600 

3,aoo 

2,800 
2,400 
2,800 
2,300 
2,000 
2, WW 

1,000 

1,200 

400 

2,000 


3,200 
2,800 
2,400 
'3,200 


Special teachers of the classics 
(charn*8 d" coiirs de I'ensei- 
Knement claseiqne). 

branches (professi'iirs ftgrfig'^M 














2,400 

3,000 
2,600 

2,200 
2,700 


















languages {cimrgris de cours 
de laUKues vivanWa). 

classes (seventh and eighth). 










2.000 
2,000 


2,500 

1.400 

1,500 


2,500 

1,400 
1,500 








trea auiiliftires). 










2,500 
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Chaplains receive from 2,000 to 4,500 francs ; stewards, from 2,4()0 to 
3,700 francs ; and general snperiutendents, from 1,800 to 3,009 fraucs. 

Table skowlng the number of students in the lychs and the preparatory 
colleges attached to them in 1876. 



LouU-le-GraDd, Paris .. 

Henri IV, Paria 

Saiiit-LouiH, Paris 

FoutBiiea, Paris 

Charlemaene, Paris 

Versailles, Paris 



Alger (Algiers) 

Amiens 

Augoul^iiie 

Bar-le-Duo 

Bastia 

Belfort 

BesaD(on 

Bonleaiix (lyofe) 

BurtlcauK (preparatory college).. 

Bonrg 

- Bonrties 

BlKSt 

Carcassonne 

ChaiDb^ry 

Ch]lt«anronx 

Chauiuoiit 

Clermont 

Coiitanccs 

Creuoble 

Le Ilavro 

Lille .!!!'!!!!!". ""!"!;!X!^*11 



Lorieiit --.. 

I,yon(lyc#e) 

Lyon (preparatory c 

MAcon 

Mans (Lo) 

MarwilleH (lycfie) ... 
Marseilles (preparatory c< 

Montaiiban 

Mont de Marsan (lyc^e) 

Mont de Marsao (preparatory college) .. 
Montpellier (lycfie) 



^3 


W7 

68 


Mt< 


«H9 


Mi 


332 


ill) 


134 


Hi? 


388 


tw 


971 


KK 


109 


1t> 




IIH 


704 


7:t 


8 


77 


137 


-« 


19B 


11 V 








'/7 


173 


:1H 


»5 


F.V 


2H 


i&i 


351 
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Table showing the nmnber of students, d>c. — Continued, 



■ 


Nnmber of ~ 






Boarders. 


Day . 

EflLolars. 






264 
364 
380 
249 
206 
236 
2:f2 
197 
243 
206 
186 
206 
108 
156 
318 
217 
158 
97 
155 
518 
159 
213 
197 
202 
177 
143 
159 
485 
136 
243 
238 
123 
211 


46 

127 
399 
307 
162 

2a2 

364 
169 
232 
238 
187 
189 
175 
135 
207 
305 
171 
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Obissification of pupils. — Of the 40,995 pupils of the lyc^es and their 
preparatory colleges, 32,299 were in the classical department and 8,696 
in the special or modern department. 

The following tahle shows the uumher of lye6es and ttie number of 
pupils from 1809 to 1876: 



1809 

leui 

1811 
I8U 
VMS 
1-^14 




36 I 12, 185 
36 ' 14, 492 
36 12, 110 



1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
18U0 



30 ■ 8,613 
36 i 9,754 
36 : 10,640 
3B . 11,064 
38 I 11,981 



1621 ' 38 12,058 

1822 1 38 12,114 

1833 ' 38 : 12,295 

1624 1 38 12,519 

1825 38 13,327 

imi ! 38 13,882 
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Course of study. — The course of study in all the lyc^es is the same. 
The programmes are drawn up and text books selected by the ministry 
of public instruction. 

The present course of study was approved July 23, 1874, with the ex- 
ception of that part relating to religious instraction and to the special 
course of higher mathematics, both of which were regulated by decree 
of March 24, 1865. According to the decree of 1865 religious instruction 
is to be given one hour a week in each class. Day scholars may attend 
if parents so desire. 

The special course of higher mathematics consists of arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry, cosmography, mechanics, statics, physics, 
and chemistry. 

The following is the course of study approved by decree of July 23, 
1874: 

ELEMKNTARY IMVISION. 

Preparatory or ttinlh eJam. French ; reading, writing, orthograpliy. and elementary 
grammar, Bible bietury and geagrapby of tbe Holy Land, elements of pbystcal geog- 
rapby of France and of the department, and arithmetic. 

Eighth elaaa. Freiicb: reading, writing, recitation, grammar, and orthography; 
Latin: declensions and conjngationa, explanation of Latia aiitbora, translations from 
Latin into Frencb and vice versa; modem languages (German or English) : uletnentg 
of grammar, reading, expLaiiation of easy anthors, formalion of easy seutenoos, sacred 
history; geography: the five parts of tbe world; practical arithmetic: weights and 



Seeeuth class. French : writing, recitation, explanation of words and ( 
grammar, and orthography; Latin: grammar, review of tbe elements, syntax, ex- 
planation of authors, translations ; modern tangnages (German or English) : elements 
of grammar, explanation and recitation of easy authors, reading and conversation ; 
summary history of France; elementary geography of France ; practical arittimetio 
ooiitinueil : dectrnats, the metric system. 

Text boulis for the elementary division are Svangilea des dimanchea. Morceanx 
208 
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choisis des auteura claa^iqiies, Ffiuelou's Fftblas, L» Funtaine'8 Fables, Epitome HiB- 
torite Sacrm, De Viiis IllnatiibuB Urbia Rnmae, Appendix de Diiset Heroibiis Foelicis. 

QRAMICAR DIVISIOK. 

Sixth oUtM. Frenoh: grammar, explanation and reoication of aathors, reading, or- 
thographj, composition; Latin: grammar, review of tlie elements, eaa; syntax, 
reading of Eollin's maxima, Solectae e Profanis Soriptoribus Histori», PhiBdroB'B 
Fables, and tranalationa ; Greek: grammar, dectensionsandcoi^ugations, explanation 
of anthOFB, reading of ^Bop'a fables, translations ; modem languages (German or 
Englisb): grammar continued, explanation anl recitation of authors, reading and 
conversation, translations ; ancient history ; geography of Asia, Africa, Aiuetica, and 
Australia ; practical arithmetic oontinoed. 

Fifth elaii. French : grammar, explanation and recitation of anthors, reading of 
F^neton'a Uialognea des morta and Baoine's Esther, orthography and composition; 
LatiD : review of grammar, syntax, explanation and recitation of SelectfB e Profanie 
ScriptoribOB Historis, Juetiaua, Cornelius Nepos, Orid'a Metamorphosea, with trans- 
lations; Greek: declensions and conjugations, elements of syntax, reading of extractH 
fromeaay authors, translations ; modern languages (English or German) : grammar con- 
tinnad, explanation and recitation of authors, reading and couTeruation, transla- 
tions ; history of ancient Greece ; general geography of Europe, except France ; prac- 
tical arithmetic continued. 

JFoufth cinM. French : grammar, explanation and recitation of authors, reading of 
F^nelon'B TSMmaqae and Kacine's AtUalie, orthography and composition ; Latin: 
review, elements of Latin prosody, reading and explanation of Cicero's select letters, 
Gteaar's De Bello Gallico, (juintus Cartius, Ovid's Metamorphoses, Virgil's ^neld 
(books 1 and II), and translations; Greek: grammar reviewed and continued, read- 
ing and eiplauatioii of Greek author;) (Gospel of St. Luke, Xenophon, Plutarch, 
Herodotus), translations and exercises ; modern languages (German or English) : 
grammar continued, reading and explanation of authors, conversation, tranBtatiouB ; 
ancient Roman history ; geography of France; arithmetic ; first principles of geometry. 



Third clma. French: language and literature, reading of selections &om Voltaire's 
Charles XII, Montesqaleu's CouBid^rations Biir la grandeur et la decadence des So- 
mains, and Boileau's Satires and Episodes dn Lutrin, with composition and analysis ; 
Latin: Review uf grammar, prosodf, rea<ling and explanation of Cicero (Pro Archia 
FoetB, De Slgnia, De Snppliciis), Sallust, Terence, Virgil, translations; Greek: re- 
view of grammar, reading and explanation of Isocratea, Plutarch, Lncian, Herodotus, 
Homer, and selections from the discourses of the Greek fathers, translations; modern 
languages (German or English); grammar(review of syntax, formation of words), 
elements of prosody, reading aod explanation of aathors and conversations, dicta- 
tions, translations ; hixCory of Europe from the year 395 to 1270 ; guography of Eu- 
rope ; arithmetic ; geometry. 

Seomtd cla>$. French : language and literature, reading and explanation of Bossuet 
(Discours sur I'hisloire universelle), La Bmyfere, Massillon (Petit Carflme), Boilean 
(Epitres), and selections from other authors, with composition and analysis of these ; 
Latin; explanation and recitation of Narrationes, Cicero(In Catilinam, DeSenectute, 
De Amicitia, Somnium ^ipionis), Tacitus (Agrlcola), Virgil, Horace's Odes, selec- 
tions fin>m the writings of the Latin fathers, translations and compositions in prose 
and poetry; Greek: esplaoation aud recitation of Demosthenes, Plato, Homer, and 
Euripides, and translations; modern languages (German or English): grammar 
(idioms, proverbs), elements of prosody, reading and explanation of authors, conver- 
sation, oral and written translations and compositions ; history of Europe from 1270 to 
1610 ; geography of Asia, AMea, America, and Anatralia ; algebra ; geometry ; natural 

OE . 900 
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data in rhetorie. Frenoli: elementa of rhetoric, literature, reading of Paacftl (Pen- 
ates}, Bossaet (Orais6hs fan^brea), La Briiy^re, F^neloa (Lettre i, I'Acad^raie tna- 
goise. Sermon pool I'Elpipbanie}, Bufibn (eelectiona, DiHConra ear le style), Voltaire 
(Sidole de Lonia XIV), Boilean (Art po^tiqne), La Fontaine'a Fables, discanraes and 
oompositions, and analysia; Latin: reading and explanatioa of tlie Concionea, Cicero, 
TaoitQB, Virgil, Horane, Lncretioa, Plautoa, traualationa, oompositioos in prose and 
poatr;, diaoooraes, analysis; Qreek: reading and explanation of Bemosthatiea, Plato, 
Aristotle, Homer, Bophocles, Aristophanes, tranalationa and analyeia ; modem lan- 
gaages (German or English.): composition, reading, coarersation, oral and written 
tranalationa; history of Earope &om 1610 to 1789, with a brief review of French 
biatoTf previous to the year 1610 ; geography of France and her coloniea; general re- 
Tiew of geography ; geometry ; cosmography. 

CJaes of phihaophy. Object of pbiloaophy, its principal divisions, and its relations 
with other soienoes; psychology; logic; metaphysics; moral philosophy; history of 
philosophy ; Latin and French diasertations ; reading of philoaophical works in Qreak, 
Latin, and French; modem langoagea, the same as in tbe class of rhetoric; ccntom- 
porary history and geography; review of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and cosmog- 
raphy; physics; chemistry; natnral history. 

DrawiDg, singing, and gymnasticB are obligatory ia all the classes of 
the lyc^es. 

PEESBNT CONDITION OF OOMMXmAL COLLEGES; 

The namber of oommniial colleges was 252 ia 1876, against 2S1 in 
1865. Their total income in 1876 amonnted to 13,150,687 francs and the 
expenditure to 12,358,401 francs. 

The charges for board in the commnnal colleges are, at Paris, 629 
fraucs ; at Bordeaux, 516 francs; at Tonloase, 468 francs. The tuition 
fees are, at Paris, 104 francs; at Bordeaux, 108 francs ; at Tonlonse, 102 
francs. 

The state subsidies amounted to 473,558 francs in 1876 and the com- 
muaal subsidies to 3,492,801 francs. 

The cominuDal colleges do not all have the higher classes. Some have 
all except the highest class, some the two or three lowest classes, and 
three have only the preparatory class. Only 142 of the 251 colleges 
have a complete course and prepare tbr the degree of bachelor of let- 
ters and ba«helor of science. ^ 

■Salaries of teachers. — Tbe principals receive from 2,600 to 7,000 francs, 
but if tbe college is managed on their own account they have only the 
profits derived ftvm the boarding establishment. 

The salaries of full professors range from 6,000 to 7,500 francs ; of 
division professors, from 5,000 to 5,500 fruncs; of professors of physics, 
from 1,400 to 3,000 francs; of elementary professors, from 500 to 2,500 
francs; of teachers of modem languages, from 1,000 to 3,000 francs. 

The teaching force of the communal colleges consists of 252 principals 
and 2,650 professors and assistants. 

Tbe total number of pupils of the communal colleges was 38,236 at 
the end of 1876. Of this number, 14,092 were in the classical depart- 
ment, 14,012 in the department of modem languages! and natural scienoea, 
and 9,232 in tbe primary department. In 1865, there were 33,038 pupils, 
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viz, 16,913 in the classical, 11,880 in the modern langaage, and 5,215 
in the primary department. 

The conrae of stndy in the t!ommnnai colleges is substantially the 
Same as in the lyc^es, but the instruction in the latter is generally con- 
aidered more thorough than in the former. 

PBITATE SECOKDABY 80HOOI.8. 

The number of private secondary schools was 803 in 1876 against 936 
in 1865. Of these 803 schools, 494 were under lay and 309 onder eccle- 
siastical control. There ie an increase of 31 ecclesiastical and a decrease 
of 163 lay institutions since 1865. 

The total namber of pupils in 1876 was 78,065, against 77,906 in 1865. 
Of the 78,065 pupils in 1876, 31,249 were in lay and 46,816 in ecclesias- 
tical institutions. The decrease in the number of pupils in lay schools 
amounts to J 1,760 since 1865, while the increase in the ecclesiastical 
schools during the same period amounts to 11,919. 

Of the ecclesiastical secondary schools the different religions orders 
had 89 in 1876, against 43 in 1865. The total number of pupils in these 
89 schools was 19,961. 

The following departments had the largest number of private seeond- 
ary schools in 1876: Seine, 157; Bouches-dn-Bhdne, 39 ; Bhdne, 34; 
Oironde,33; Seine-et-Oise, 25 ; Haute-Garonne, 23 ; Nord,20; Pas-de- 
Calais, 19; Seine-Inf^rieuire, 19; H^rault, 16; Aiane, 15. 

Seventy-two of the 803 private secondary schools received a subsidy 
from the communes. 

The total number of teachers in private secondary schools was 6,261 
in 1876, viz, 2,500 (115 of whom were priests) in the lay and 3,761 
(2,946 of whom were priests) in the ecclesiastical institntions.. 

The average charges for board and tuition were in lay institntions 654 
franes and in ecclesiastical institntions 343 francs a year. Half board- 
ers paid 336 in lay and 342 &ancs in ecclesiastical institutions; day 
scholars, 119 francs in lay and 113 in ecclesiastical institations. 

Table showing the total expenditure for secondary edueation in 1876. 
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In 11 departments the expenses exceeded 1,000,000 francs: 
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In 21 departments tlie expenses for secondary education ranged £rom 
600,000 to 1,000,000 francs ; in 18 departments, from 500,000 to 600,000 
francs; in 25 departments, from 304,000 to 500,000 francs ; in 13 depart- 
ments, from 100,000 to 300,000 francs ; in 2 departments, Lozgre and 
Hautes-Alpes, tlie expenses were less tlian 100,000 francs. 

The total expenditure for secondary education in France was only 
64,464,573 francs in 1865. Tliere was thus an increase in 1876 of 
11,458,211 francs. 

The average cost for boarders in lye^es was 753 francs, in the commu- 
nal colleges 518 francs, in private lay schools 654 franca, and in private 
ecclesiastical schools 543 francs. The average tuition fees amounted 
to 113 francs in the Ijc^es, 72 francs in the communal colleges, 119 
francs in the lay schools, and 133 francs in the ecclesiastical schools. 

COMPARISON OF THE CONDITION OP PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IN 1865 AND IN 1876. 

In 1865 the number of establishments was 328, 77 lyc^es and 261 ool- 
leges; in 1876 their number was 333, 81 Iyc6es and 252 communal col- 
leges. There is thus au increase of 5 establishments, 4 lye6es and 1 
college. Three lyc^es and 15 colleges were lost through the Franco- 
Fmssian war. Hie number of pupils in 1866 was 65,668, 30,728 hoarders 
and 34,940 day scholars; in 1876 the number was 79,231, 36,472 boarders 
and 42,759 day scholars. There were thus, on an average, 200 pupils 
for every school in 1865 and 238 in 1876. The number of pupils who 
received gratuitons instruction waa 3,565 in 1865 and 7,542 in 1876. 

COMPARISON OF PUBLIC AND PEITATB SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The total number of secondary schools in France was 1,136 in 1876, 
viz, 81 lyc^s, 252 communal colleges, 494 private lay schools, and 309 
private ecclesiastical schools. These institutions had 163,324 pnpila: 
in lyc6es, 37,477; in colleges, 37,782; in private lay schools, 31,249; in 
private ecclesiastical schools, 46,816. 
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In the department of the Seine there is 1 secondary school to every 
14,700 inhabitants; Boaohes-da-Bbdne, 1 to 12,939; Basses-Alpes, 1 to 
15,129; H6rault,l to 17,802; HaatRhia, 1 to 17,150 ; Haute-Garonne, 1 
to 18,374; Alpes-Maritimes, 1 to 18,509; Eh6ne, 1 to 20,146; Gkonde, 
1 to 19,871. 

In some dopartmonts secondary education ia not bo well developed. 
Hante-Loire has 1 secondaryschool to every 156,860 inhabitants; Loire, 
Ito 147,653; Vendue, 1 to 102,945; Amer,l to 101,445; Cher, 1 to 86,403 f 
Finist^re, 1 to 83,263; Cdtes-du-Nord, 1 to 78,869; Caatal, 1 to 77,028; 
OorrSze, 1 to 77,881 ; Ain, 1 to 73,092. 

As the population of Prance (includiBg Algiers) in 187 J was 37,337,669 
and the number of pupils of secondary schools 153,324, theru was 1 pupil 
to every 243 inhabitants. 

RECENT CHANGES IN THE PBOCtBAUME OF SBCONDABV SCHOOLS. 

The present government has in view the reform of all grades of 
schools. For the reform of primary schools two bills have passed the 
Chambers, the bill making education obligatory and gratuitous and the 
bill requiring everj' teacher to be provided with a government certificate 
of capacity. A third bill, making primary education onsectarian, is still 
pending. Secondary instruction has been Improved by several ininiste- 
rial decrees, the most recent of which ia that of August 2, 1880, in which 
the minister makes the programme prepared by the new superior council 
of public instruction obligatory for the lyc^es and communal colleges. 
Following is a synopsis of the programmes adopted by the superior 
council of public instruction : 

After having prepared the course of stady for tbe secondary sohoole, the superior 
coDDcil of pnbllc iastrDctioD bas laid dovrD the following prinoiplee oa which the 
Btndiea ate henceforth to be conducted : 

(1) In all the courses of study and from Jhe first start in the lower closaes, the 
object of the instmction shall be to develop the judgment of the child as well as his 
memory and to drill him in expreasing his thoughta. 

(2) The study of grammar ahonid not be left to the diveraity of methods and hooka. 
The pnpU mast have, fot each period and for each language, a grammar adapted to 
his age and knowledge. 

(3) lu the etemeutary claBaes ouly the indiapeoBable rules are to be studied. Ttiia 
U in conformity with the principle that grammar must be learned through (he lan- 
guage, and not the language through the grammar. The teacher mast go from the 
text to the rule, from the example t^i the formula, from the concrete to the abstract. 

(4) For the same reasons an end must be put to the abuse of writing grammatical 
analyses, and, in general, to the abuse of all written exorcises which may, with taore 
advantage, be replaced by oral 'exercises, illustrations on the blackboard, interroga- 
tions, explanations of reading leasons and comments on the same. In the loglooL 
analyaia the teacher must endeavor to distinguish above all the subject, the verb, and 
the attribute, and to point out the ptiucipal and subordinate olauaes. 

(5) During the first three school years the French language must be atudied in con- 
uection with the other elementary branches of the programme. The varioua oral and 
written French exercises will greatly facilitate the study of Latin in the sixth class 
(firat year in Latin). 
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(6) The Latin grftnuoai: for the lower classes mast also be very ^mple. It ie no 
longer to be a collection of rules indioating how to translate French into Latin. The 
grammar ehould, as much as poasible, give the reason for each rule. In Latin, and 
later in Oreek, just as previonsly In French, the rales mnst be derived irom the olaa- 
sical teiLt instead of reading this text after the whole snpply of ahatract rules has 
been ezhaosted. The principal object ia to leam to translate irom Latin into French ; 
the translation from French into Latin is to be regarded chiefly as a means of Teriflco- 

(7) Oral translations from the French into Latin, under the direction of the teacher 
and during the olasa, must, therefore, be connected with the written translation made 
by the pupil alone. lu a measure, as the pupils advance in age the; do not require 
BO mnoh assistance and must be accustomed to moke personal efforts. The teacher 
ma; also read slowly a carefully prepared text to his pupils and require them to trans- 
late it into Latin as fast aa he reads it. 

(8) The true object of Latin composition and translation from French into Latin 
being to aecertain and increase lesnlte acquired, thorough explanation of the classical 
text shall henceforth occnpy the largest space in literary studies. As soon, however, 
as the pupil ie sufQcicntly familial with Latin it is useful to make him sometimes 
express his ideas in Chat language. For the Latin narrations in the second class and 
the discourses in the class of rhetoric there shall, therefore, be shorter Latin composi- 
tions on various subjeota and at briefer intervals. The French compositious in the dif- 
ferent grades shall no longer consist exclusively of narrations, discourses, and letters- 
All subjects which tend to stimulate reflection, to form the taste, to strengthen the 
Judgment, shall be used in the exerciees of the class. In the rhetorio class the eab- 
jects for composition shall l>e especially of a literary character. 

(9) Literal translations should be the exception and only made use of for a few 



(10) The use of too complete and detailed dictionaries should be considerably re- 
stricted; they prevent the pupil from making efforts himself, since they contain (he 
solution of almost all the difSculties and even the trauslation of many passages- 
Small dictionaries ought to suffice. Good translations of the classical text may be 
tolerated. 

(11) The practice of composing Latin verses shall henceforth be discontinued. 
More stress shall be laid on the study of French versification. The most talented 
pupils may, however, be allowed to write Latin rersefl. 

(12) The study of history in the higher classesshould tend more to develop knowledge 
of the institutions aud customs of nations and concern itself a little less with their 
wars. The history of France should show, al>ove all, the general devolopoient of 
French institutions from which our modem society has sprung, and it should inspire 
the pupil with respect and attachment for the principles upon which this society is 
founded. 

<13) Written exercises are to he reduced in extent. Oral lessons and interrogatioae 
should occnpy most of the time in all the classes. 

(14) The council thinks that the m^ority of modifications to he introduced will 
reqnire more direct participation on the part of the pupil and more A'eqnent interven- 
tion on the part of the teacher during the lessons. The council, therefore, recom- 
mends a subdivision of the larger classes of the lyc^es. 

(15) Tlie council recommends that the lessons in history and in the sciences be given 
by special professors as soon as the administration shall have a sufficient number of 
teachers and adequate resources. 

The following is the course of studies prepared for French lyc^es and 
communal colleges by the superior council of public instruction, and 
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made obligatory by M. Jules Ferry, minister of pabllc instnictioD a&d 
fine arta, August 2, 1880 : 



COUBSS OF STUDIES — BLEMENTABT 

Frrparalorg eUut [for pvipila 6 years old). 

K-eiwJl language (10 hmtr$) : Beading, writing, recitation, explanation of each word 
and BeutODCe; grannnar, explanation of the moat elementary rules; oral and written 
langaage lesBonaand spelling; fonnatioa of sentenoes; comineDts on reading leasona. 

nutory (2 haun): Biographies of celebrated men of ancient and modem times; rep- 
etition liy the pupils of short hiatorical accounts given by the teacher. 

Geography (2 houT») : Elementary notions of natural geography. (The teacher will 
define, and make the pupila nnderatand by means of descriptions and examples, the 
meaning of the principal terms of physical geography, and indicate on the globe and 
the map the situation of the contjnents and especially the position of Europe and 
France.) Elements of physical geography of France, especially of the commnne and 
the department. 

5cience« (4 Aourf): Whole numbers; mental arithmetic ; object lessons. 

Modera language! (Oemum or English, 4 hours): Readers for beginners. 

Drawing (2 hmrt) : Elements of drawing. 

Bigh^ clasi (for pupiU 9 gears old ). 

fVenoA langiiage (10 Iwura): Reading, writing, recitation, explanation of each word 
and sentence ; grammar, application of the rules; exercises of style and spelling ; 
comments on reading lessons. 

• History (2 hours): Summary of the history of France to the accession of Henry lY; 
simple historical accounts by the teacher and repetition by the pupils. 

Geography (2 hours): Elementary geography of the five parts of the world; princi- 
pal voyages of discovery ; celebrated navigatOTe. 

Soiaiee* (4 hours): Arithmetic of whole numbers; mental arithmetic; elements of 
plane geometry ; elements of the natural history of animals and plants. 

Jfodern language) {German or English, 4 hours): Elements of grammar; reading and 
oonversation; explanation and recitation of easy aathors; formation of easy sen- 
tences. German: Selections of prose and poetry. English: Selections, Miss Edge- 
worth's select tales. 

DTavri<ng (2 hours). 

Seveaih class (jiupils 10 years old). 

Frenoh lajtguage (B hours) : Reading, writing, recitation, explanation of every word 
and sentence ; grammar ; language leesons and spoiling ; easy exercises in composition 
and written analysis of oral lessons in history. 

History (2 hoars) : History of France from the accession of Henry IV to onr times; 
bistoricalaccountsby the teacher and repetition by the class, eitheroral or in writing. 

Geography (2 hours) : Elementary geography of France. 

Scienee$ (4 hiurs): Arithmetic of whole numbers and decimal numbers; the metric 
system; geometrical figures; solids, explained by means of relief models; elements 
of the natural history of the soil and stones; elements of experimental sciences. 

Modem languages (4 hours) : Elements of gracnmar; explanation and recitation of 
easyauthors; readingandconversation; formation of sentences. Oerman: Selections 
Knunmaoher's Parabeln. English: Selections; Day's Sandford and Merton; Uies 
E!dgewortb'B select tales. 

Drawing (3 hours). 

After the completioD of the course in the seventli class the pupils are examined for 
a higher grade. 
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ORAMUAR DITI8I0M. 

SixUi daaa (j)up(I« II yeara old). 

French language (3 houn): OrammaF; reading, recitation, and explanation of Ftenoh 
antbors; selectioDB, prose and poetry; La Fontaine's Fables; language lesBons ami 
Bpellitag; eaay compoeitionB. 

Latin (10 houri): Grammar; Latin prosody; recitation and explanation of eaay 
Latin authors; De Viris UlustribuB Romn; translations into Latin, cBpecially oral ; 
tianslationB from Latin into Frencb. Mncb time must be devoted to tbe preparation 
and explanation of tbe Latin text. 

Hietorg {2 houri) : Ancient history of eastern nations ; ancient geograpby . 

Geography (1 hour): General geography of Enrope and the Meditenanean basin. 

iSoiences (3 houra): ArLtbmetic; fractions: geometry; elementary instraction respect- 
ing tbe sphere; elements of physics and chemistry. 

JHodemlmtguagee (ShouTt): Grammar; explanation and recitation of aatbora; read- 
ing and conversation ; translations from tbe French into the foreign tongue, especially 
oral ; translations from tbe foreign tongue into French, especially oral. German au- 
thori: Selections; Campef Robinson derJQngere; Herder and Iiiet>eskind; Palmblat- 
ter; Husaeus; Sammlnng von Erzahlnngen. Engliik antkori : Miss Edgewortb's se- 
lect tales; Aiken and Barbauld: Evenings at Home; Miss Comer: History of England. 

Dratoiitg <2 Aoiir»): Graphic drawing (beyond tbe 32 regular echool lionrs). 

Fifth oIa»s (puyita IS yean old). 

French (3 ftour»): Reading, explanation, and recitation of French anthors; selec- 
tions, prose and poetry; F^oelon: T6Mmaqne; Baffon: selections; Racine: Esther; 
Boilean:Epi80de8duLutrin, Satires; language lessons and spelling; easy compositions. 

Latin (10 Aours): Grammar; review of tbe elements, syntax completed ; etymology; 
prosody; explanation and recitation of Latin authors; selections; PbtedrDs: select 
fables ; Cornelius Nepos ; translations from French into Latin, especially oral ; trans- 
lations from Latin into French ; brief study of literary history, in connection vrith 
tbe explanation of texts. 

ffi»U)ry (2 hours): History of ancient Greece; ancient geography. 

Qeography (1 hour): Geography of Africa, Asia, America, and Australia. 

SiAences (4 hmri) : Practical arithmetic ; elements of commercial arithmetic ; geome- 
try, measurement of surfaces and of simple volumes ; zoology. 

Modem iangaagta (3 hourt) : Grammar continued ; explanation and recitation of an- 
thors; reading and conversation ; translations frwm French into foreign tongnes and 
from foreign tongnes into French. German aaihora: Selections; Niebnbr: Hetden- 
geschichte Griechenlands; Orimm: VolkserzahlnngeD ; Andersen: RindenniihrcheD. 
Bngliah auth«n: Selections; Walter Scott: Tales of a Grandfather; Hughes: Tom 
Brown's School Days at Rugby; Captain Cook's travels; Miss Corner; History of 

' Draining (S bonrs beyond the 22 regnlar school hours). 

Fourth olaig (pupil* 13 yeare old). 

]?ireiuA (3 houn): Reading; explanation of French anthors; elements of French ety- 
mology; laws governing the formation of French words ; vords of popalar and words 
of learned origin ; selections, prose and poetry ; Mme. de S^vignS ; Lettres cboisies ; 
Toltaire; Charles XII ; Racine: Atfaalie; Boilean ; language lessons and spelling; 
brief study of literary history, in oonncetion with tbe reading of anthors ; French coni- 

Lalin(fihourg): Review of grammar; continnation of exeroiaes on the vocabulary ; 
elements of prosody ; explanation and recitation of Latin anthors ; Ctesar : Db Bella 
Oallioo; Quintna Curttns ; Virgil; ^neid (books I and II); Ovid: Metamorpbosea ; 
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oral and written tranBlationa from Frnnoli into Latin ; tranalfttione from Latin into 
French ; elements of literaiy bistoiy in connection with the reading of authors. 

Oreek (6 koura): Grammar: first elements; easyaathors; selections; traualationa 
&om French into Oreek. 

Mistory (3 hours) : Roman history. 

Geography (1 hour): Qeograpby of Prance. 

ScienceB (G houri) : Arithmetic, elemental plane geometry: Urst elements; geology 
and botany. 

Modern language! (i houre)^ German authore : Selections; Lessing's Fabein; Beae- 
dis: Hauatlieater ; Kotzebue; Die kleine deutBche Stadt, Bauer nnd Stadter; Lea- 
sing: Minna Ton Barnhelm. Engluh aathora : Selections; Daniel Defoe's Robinson 
Cmaoe; Irving: Travels of Christopher Columbna; Pope: Windaor Forest; Miss 
Comer; History of Rome. 

Ih-aming (2 honra beyond the 23 regular school hours). 

After the completion of the course in the fourth class an esamination for a higher 
grade takes place. 

HIGHBR DIVISION. 

Third elant {pupiU 14 yean old). 

FreniA (3 hours): Stndy of the French language; laws governing the formation 
of French worda; French prosody; reading, expIanatioD, and recitation of French 
anthora; selections of French prose and poetry of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries; Bosanet: Dlaconra snr I'faiatoire nniverselle 
(part III); Mont«aqnieu ; Grandeur et decadence des Eomaina; Comeille; Horace, 
Cinna; Racine: Andromaqne, Lea Flaideurs; French exercises and compositions; 
analysis of French authors ; elements of French bibliography. 

Latit) (5 houri): Review of the grammar; Latin prosody; metrical exeroisea ; ex- 
planation and recitation of Latin authors ; Cicero : Pro Archia Poeta, Do Supplioiia, 
De Senectnte; Sallust; Livy, books XXI and XXII; Virgil: Eclogues, Georgics, 
iGneid (books III, IV, and V) ; translations from French into Latin and from Latin 
into French ; elementsof Latin bibliography; analysis of authors. 

Oreek (5 hoari): Grammar continued; recitation of Oreek authors; etymology; 
Luciau: Dialogues of the dead ; Herodotus; Selections; Xenopbon: Anabasis; trans- 
lations from the Greek into French ; elements of Greek bibliography. 

ffiilKiry (3 ftcws) : History of Europe, and es^jecially of France, from 395 to 1270. 

Geography (1 hour) : Physical, political, and economical geography of Europe, 
exolusive of France. 

Scunoea (3 houra) : Arithmetic and plane geometry ; elements of algebra ; physics : 
weight, equilibrium of liquids, heat. 

Modem langaagea (3 koura): Grammar: Review of syntax; formation of words ! 
elements of prosody ; explanation and recitation of authors ; reading and conversa- 
tion; translations; brief bibliography, German authors: Selections; Oietlie: Fran- 
iSsiecher Feldzng; Chamisso: Peter Schlemihl ; Auerbach: SchwarzwJildei Dorf- 
geechichten; Schiller: Wilhelm Tell, Maria Stuart. Engliah authora: Selections; 
If acaulay : History of England, first volume ; Walter Soott : A novel ; Shakespeare ; 
Julius Ciesar; Dickens: Hiatoryof England. 

Drau^ing (2 houra). 

Second claaa (pupils 15 yeara old). 

.n^noA (4 Amtrs); Study of the French langnage ; laws goveroing the formation Of 
French words; explanation and recitation of French authors; selections, prose and 
poetry, of the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and uiueteenth centuries; Chan- 
son de Roland; Joinville; Montaigne: Extracts; Comeille: Le Cid, NioomMe; La 
Bmyfere ; Bacine : Ipbig^nie ; Bossuet : Oraisons fun^brea ; Molifere : I/Avare, Lee 
Femmes Savantes; La Fontaine's Fables (the first six books); exeicises and com- 
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poaitiona ; analysiB of French anthora ; brief history of French literature till the deatli 
of Henry IV. 

Latin (4 Ao»re): Esplanatioa and recitation of Latin anthora; prosody and metrical 
Bxercisea; Livy, booka XXIIJ, SXIV, XXV; Cicero: In Catilinam, Somnlnm Soipv- 
onut;TBcitiiB: Agricola, AnnaleB (books I, II, and III); Virgil: ^neid (books VI, VII, 
andVlIl); Uoraoe: Odes; translations, elements of Latin bibliography. 

GTetk{bhoura): Review of the grammar; recitation of Greek aathora; eserciseson 
the Greek vocabulary contiuued; Homer: Odyssey (books I, II, VI, SI and XII); 
Xenophon: Economics, Cyroptedia; Herodotus: Selections; Plutarch's lirea: Alex- 
ander, Demostheoes, Cicero; Euripides: Iphigenia, Hecuba, Aloestea; Greek transla- 
tions; elements of Greek bibliography. 

BUtory (3 haiH-s) : History of Europe, and especially of France, from 1370 to 1610. 

Geofri^hy (1 hour) : Physical, political, and economical geography of Aftioa, Asia, 
America, and Australia; general means of communication on land and water; indioa- 
tion of the great centres of production and commerce. 

3<^ence$ (3 Atmrs); Algebra; geometry; physics: optics, acoustics. 

Modtm language* (3 hourt): Review of the grammar; explanation and recitation of 
authors; reading and conveisatlon ; written and oral translations; compositions; ele- 
ments of literary history. German autkora : Selections ; Gcethe: Q5tz vonBerlichingen, 
Reise nach Italien, Hermann und Dorothea; Schiller: WallenHtein, lyrisohe Poeeie, 
Abfallder Niederlande; Hauff: Lichtenstein. EngllaK author* i Selections; Dickens ; 
David Copperfield; Irving: Sketch Book; Goldsmith: The Deserted Village, The 
Traveller ; Shakespeare : Macbeth; Walter Scott: Auovel. 

Drawing (2 hoars in addition to the 22 hours prescribed). 
Claaa of rhelorie (pupifs IS years old). 

French (5 hoara): Study of the French language; compositions; explanation and 
recitation of authors; selectiona of prose and poetry of the eighteenth and nineteenth, 
centuries; Pascal: Peus^es, Provinclales (I, IV, and XIII) ; Bossnet: Select sermons 
LaBmy^re; F&olon: Lettres 4 I'aoadSmie; Buffon: Diacourasur le style; Voltaire 
Si%cle de Louis XIV, select letters ; Comeille : Theatre ; Racine : Th^Atre ; Moli^re 
Le Miaantbrope, Tartuffe ; Boilean : Art po^tique ; La Fontaine's Fables (the last six 
booka); discourses or French compoaitione; literary aDal;rsis of French authors; his- 
tory of French literatnre since the accession of Louis XIII. 

Latin (4 hoari) : Explanation and recitation of Latin authors ; Cicero : Fro Milonej 
second Philippic, select letters ; Livy: (books XXVI to XXX); Taoitus: Annales (books 
XIT and XV); Pliny : Select letters ; Plantus: Extracts; Terence: Adelpbi ; Lucre- 
tius: Extracts; Virgil; .^neid (books IX to Xll); Horace: Epistles; translations from 
Latin into French; Latin composition; literary analysis of Latin authors; elements of 
Latin bibliography. 

Greet (4 hours): Explanation and recitation of Greek authors; Thncydides: Es- 
tracts: Demosthenes: Philippics, Discourse on the Crown; Plato: Crito, Apology ; 
Homer: Iliad (books I, II. XVHI, and XXII); .Sacliylna: Extracts; Sophocles: fEdi- 
' pua, Antigone ; Xenophon : Memorabilia; Aristophanes: Extracts; translations from 
Greek into French ; etementa of Greek bibliography. 

HUtory and geography (4 hours): Hiatory of Europe and especially of France from 
1610 to I7S9; physical, political, administrative, and economical geography of France 
and her colonial poaaoaalona. 

Soicnees (3 hours) : Geometry ; cosmography ; physics : magnetism, electricity. 

Modera languaget (3 houre): Composition; explanation and recitation of authors ; 
reading and conversation; written and oral trunslationa from the French into foieiga 
languagea ; tranalations from foreign languages into French ; elements of literary his- 
tory in connection with reading. German authors : Selections; Leasing: Hambnrg- 
isoheDramaturgie; Gcethe: Tasso, Iphigenie, lyrisohe Poesie ; Schiller: DieBraut toq 
Messina, Der dreissigjahrige Krieg. Sngliih aulhors: Selections; Diokens: Nioholoa 
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Niokleb;^ ; Walter Scott : The Sootcla Pnritaiis ; Shafceapearo : Henry VUI, Biohsrd III, 
Othello; Byron: CMde Harold. 
Draaing <2 hours). 

Clan of phiheophy (6 howri a week). 

CoDCHe of pbilosopliy : peyoliology, logic, morals, history of philosophy ; elementary 
notions of political economy ; Freaoh dieaertatione. Frmeh aathwi : Descartes : Dia- 
oonra sot la m^thode, Fremidie meditation; Ldbnltz: Monadologie. (One hour}; 
I Explanation of Latin and Oreekaathois. Latin authors : Cicero: I>eLegibu8(bookI): 

Seneca: De Vita Beata. Greek autKon: Plato: Republic (book Till); Aristotle 
Ethica. 

SUlory (3 hours): History of France and oontemporary history from 1789 to the 
adoption of the present consbitutiou in 1875. 

Sfienoes (9 hours): Review of the mathematical, physical, and natural Bciences; 
elements of mechanics ; chemistry; anatomy and physiology of animals and plante. 

Modem languages [I hour) : Qerntaa authors : Selections of a philosophical character; 

Gtethe: Fanst (Part I); Lesaing: Laocoon; correapondenoe between Schiller and 

Gffithe, extracts; Herder: IdeasoonoemingthePhiloBophyoftheHlatoryofHnmamty; 

, Sohiller: Esthetic works. English authors: Selections of a philosophical character; 

I Bacon: Essays; Pope: Essay on Criticism; Macaulay: History of England; John 

StnartMiU: Liberty. 

Drawing (S h^^ars). 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR QIBLS. 

The bill to establislL public secondary schools for girls became a lav 
in November, 1880, The state will establish and snpport schools at 
Paris, Bordeaux, Dijon, Grenoble, Eheims, Lille, Lyons, Marseilles, 
Nancy, Kantes, and Bouen. The departments and communes will be 
sided by the state if they establish secondary schools for girls in other 
places. The subjects of instmctioQ are obligatory and optional. The 
obligatory branches are: The French language, history of the French 
language and literature, philosophy, national history; a synopsis of 
general history, geography, arithmetic; the elements of physical and 
natural sciences; hygiene and elements of nursing, domestic economy; 
German, English, Italian, or Spanish conuuon law, and needle-work. 
The optional branches will be determined for each school by its director, 
with the approval of the minister of public instruction. 

A course of pedagogy is to be attached to each school for sach pupils 
as desire to prepare themselves for the school service. 

The teaching staff consists of male and female teachers, but whenever 
a lesson is given by a male teacher the presence of a female teacher is 
obligatory. 
I The new secondary schools are to be boarding and day schools. 

An amendment, offered in the Senate, to make religious instruction a 
regular branch of instruction in these schools was rejected by a vote of 
112 to 126. 
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SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 



The followins; is an alwtract of the report on superior instruction made 
hj M. Bardoux, minister of public instruction, worship, and the fine arts, 
to the President of the French Republic.^ 

OEIGIN OF SUPBBIOE INSTBUOTION; 

During the Roman domination the principal cities of Gaul had an ofB- 
cially organized educational system; but after the invasion of the bar- 
barians the traces of it disappeared, and the churches with the monastic 
orders were the only places where some vestiges of the ancient culture 
are to be found. 

Charlemagne made great efforts to revive education, and under the 
name of the Fatatine School founded an establishment of which Alcnin 
was the first director and which has by some been considered the germ 
of the University of Paris. 

It does not, however, appear that Charlemagne intended to concen- 
trate in the Palatine School all the elements of restoration which were 
at his disposal. On his return &om Borne, in 786, he addressed a cir- 
cular to the bishops and abbots requesting them to promote the estab- 
lishment of schools ; he urges them to join their efforts with his for the 
revival of letters in his states. "It is necessary," he says, "to select 
as teachers men who are both able and willing to learn and also de- 
sirous of instructing others. It is our wish that, like true soldiers of 
the church, yon should be pious, learned, and chaste, that is, leading 
good Uves; you should also be wise, that ia eloquent. Fail not to send 
a copy of this letter to all your snf&agans and te all the monasteries." 
(Pertz, Monumenta Germaniie Historica, t. III.) Other decrees fol- 
lowed this, and the clergy, responding to Charlemagne's appeal, estab- 
lished schools by the side of their churches, abbeys, and even small 
country presbyteries. 

We read the following in a pastoral letter of Theodulphus, bishop of 
Orleans: "The priests shall open schools in town and rural districts, 
and if any one of the faithful vrishes to intrust to them his children for 
instruction they shall not refuse to receive and teach them, but, on the 
contrary, they shall instruct them with perfect charity, requiring no 
pay except what parents may offer them voluntarily and through 

'StatlBliqae del'eQBeigneDient sap^rieur: eaaeignement, 
et d^pensea, ea 1876; aotea adniinUtratifsJuaqa'en aodt 1878. 
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affection." M. Guizot (Histoire de la civilisatioii ea France, 23' le9on) 
makes on this passage the following remark: "Here the foithflil in gen- 
eral, the entire people, are meant, not only the people in the towns, but 
also the people in the country, who were the most neglected in regard 
to education." Lonis le D^bounaire, Charles le Chanve especially, and 
Carloman continued the work commenced by Charlemagne; afterwards 
science and letters were again left to themselves, and were only repre- 
sented by a few teachers at Eheims, Compi^gne, Laon, and elsewhere. 

In the twelfth century, however, B4n6 d'Auxerre tea<shes at Paris, 
Gillaume de Champaux and his disciple, Abailard, succeed him; after- 
wards, with many others, we find Pierre Lombard, bishop of Paris, the 
author of the Sententiarum Libri IV, the authority of which later was 
superseded by the Decretum of Gratian. The schools of the cloisters of 
Notre Dame, of Sainte-Genevifeve, and of ■ Saint- Victor formed from 
that time as many independent and rival centres of edncation, which 
were only united into one corporation towards the second half of the 
twelfth century, and styled by Mathieu Paris the Consortium electonuu 
magistrorum. 

The first privileges of this association are laid down in the diploma of 
PhiUppe Anguste of the year 1200, in which the scholastic and political 
prerogatives of the rector are defined. It was, however, only in the 
year 1215 that Robert de Courjon, cardinal of Saint-£ltienue, legate of 
the Holy See, gave his first statutes to the Consortium electorum 
magistrorum, which was henceforth divided into faculties and took the 
name of University of Studies or simply University. It ia indeed re- 
markable that the division of pupils into provinces or nations preceded 
the creation of the fiiiculties. 

The University was reformed in the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries by Innocent III and Urban V, apparently without the interference 
of the royal authority, and, in ease of difficulties, it was the Holy See 
which solved them by virtue of its own authority, continuing to make 
use of a patronage of which we find the first indication in 1132 at the 
time of the quarrel between Professor Galon and the bishop of Paris. 
But at the Renaissance, and even before this period, royalty reclaimed its 
rights ; thus, in 1489, we see the president of the Paris parliament, Pierre 
Boschet, directed, in the name of the King, to reform the University of 
Orleans ; the letters of April 28, 1112, declared the parliamentary court 
alone competent to investigate the affairs of the University; in 1452, 
Charles VII appointed a commission which was to assist Cardinal d'Es- 
touteville, legate of Pope Nicholas V, in the third reform of the Univer- 
sity; finally, in 1695, Henry PV ordered a new revision of the University 
statutes, which were registered by the Parliament September 3, 1598, 
and published in the general assembly of the University September 18, 
1600. Grevier, after having given the names of the royal commission- 
ers, adds : " It will be seen that in this case the authority of the King 
acts alone, without the concurrence of the Pope. This is a remarkable 
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circumstance, aud one Trhicb shonld not be overlooked. The first reforms 
had beeu made either by the Popes tbemselves or by their legates, with- 
out the interference of the secular power. In the reform of 14o2, Charles 
VII joined his commissioners to the papal legate, but the latter presided; 
it is he who speaks in the statutes and who decrees as legislator, with 
the advice of the commissioners, whose powers did not exteud be- 
yond the privileges emauating from the royal authority. From this 
time the mode of thinking changed: secular power regained its rights, 
and the kiug» finally understood that it was their privilege to give laws 
to an intttitntion established in their ca))ital for the education of their 
subjects. Since the reform by Oardinal d'Estouteyille, we no longer see 
the University applying to the Pope for regulations. It always applies 
to tlie royal authority, and more recently, in 1575 and 1577, the Parlia- 
ment passed two decrees respecting its management." 

But if the documents to which we have referred authorize us to say 
that from the sixteenth century royalty took under its tutelage both 
the studies and the discipliue of the universities, there is nothing that 
indicates the action of a special agent having definite power from the 
sovereign to control the conduct of these establishments. Indeed, the 
legates and the parliaments are the instruments appointed by the two 
associated authorities ; afterwards the parliaments became decidedly the 
organs of commanding royalty. 

The intervention of the Holy See in university affairs was, liowevor, 
not always considered superfluous, for the University of D^ou was 
founded in 1722 by letters patent of Louis XV and a bull of Innocent 
Xlll. 

There were in France 23 universities before 1789 : 

Part* ; The University be^au apparently towards the end of the reign 
of Louis-le-Jeune, who died in 1180; its legal organization aud its first 
Atatnies are anterior to 1200, the reign of Philippe- Auguste. The 
University of Paris included the following faculties in 17S9 : Theology, 
8 professors, viz, four of the house of Navarre and 3 of the house 'of 
Sorbonne, and, besides, a professor of Hebrew ; law, 7 professors, 1 
of wlinin was for French law, and of agr^g^s; medicine, fl professors 
(pathology, physiology, surgery, materia medica, chemical and galen- 
ical pharmacy, surgery explained in the French language), with instruc- 
tion in chemistry and obstetrics for midwives. The faculty of &rtis was 
composed of 2 professors of each of the following ten colleges, founded 
in the years mentioned: College d'Harcourt, 1280; Oollege du Cardi- 
nal'Lemoiue, 1302; Oollege de Navarre, 1304; College de Montaigu, 
1314 ; College du Plessis-les-Tours, 1322 ; College de Lisieux, 133G ; Col- 
lege de la Marche, 1402; College de Louis-le-Graitd, 1560, under the 
name of College de Clermont; College des Grassins, 150!); College 
Mazariu, Kifil. 

Theri) were, besides, 30 colleges for bursars of all kinds, which were 
abolished in 1769, and almost all united to the College Lonis-le-Grand 
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by letters patent of Jnne 26 of the same year. The uniuber of bursars 
in all the oolleges was 541, 

Aix : Founded in 1413 by Louis 11, Count of Provence, coafirmed by 
Poi)e Alexander V, and reorganized by letters patent of King Henry 
IV in October, 1603. It included the following faculties: Theology, 2 
professors; law, 5 professors; medicine, 4 professors. 

Ang^s; Founded in 1398 by Louis II, Duke of Anjou. It included 
the following facnlties : Theology, 2 professors ; law, 8 professors, later 
reduced to 4, 1 of whom was for French law ; medicine, all the phy- 
sicians established at Angers ; arts, the professors of the college. 

Besatifon: Kstablished at Gray by Otho, Count of Burgundy, 
towards the year 1280, transferred to D61e by Philippele-Bon, Duke of 
. Burgundy, iu 140(1, and definitely established at Besanjon by the Em- 
peror Ferdinand iu 1564 and by Louis XIV in 1690. It included in 1789 
faeulties of theology, 2 professors ; law, 4 professors ; and medicine, 3 
professors. There, was, besides, at Besan^on a school of surgery, 
founded by letters patent of 1773, and which was composed of 6 demon- 
strators. 

Bordeaux: Founded in 1441 by Pope Eugene IV, at the request of 
oflicers of the municipality, who were mxde its patrons, and confirmed 
by Louis XI in I47;J. It included faculties of theology, 6 professors, 

■ viz, 1 royal professor and 5 conventuals ; law, 5 professors, 1 of them 
for French law ; medicine, 2 professors ; and arts, 2 professors. 

Bourges: Founded in 1461 by Louis XI and his brother, the Duke 
of Berry. It included the following faculties: Theology, 2 professors; 
law, 5 professors ; medicine, 4 professors ; and arts. In 1754 the Chan- 
cellor de Lamoignon wrote to the professors : "Gentlemen: Complaints 
have I'eached me that your university grants diplomas of miuster of arts 
to candidates who have not passed any examination and who are some- 
times unable to produce any certificate of studies pursued at a university. 
It was on the ground of similar abuses that the King determined, some 
y^ars ago, to suppress the University of Cahors, and it would grieve me 
very much if the University of Bourges should meet the same fate.'' 

Cahors: Founded by Pope John XXII, suppressed by Louis XV. 

■ Caen: Founded by Ilenrj- VI, King of England, in January, 1431; 
confirmed by thp Poj^s Eugene iV, l^icholas V, Galixtus III, Pius 
II, and Innocent VIII; reorganized in 14.'>0 by Charles VII, King of 
France, at the request of the states of Normandy. It included facul- 
ties of theology, 3 professors; law, .5 professors and 8 assistants; medi- 
cine, 5 professors; and arts, 12 professors of the three colleges of the 
university. The professors charged with the teaching of mathematical 
and physical sciences, history, philosophy, and French and ancient lit- 
erature must not be confounded with the so-called regents, who were 
only employed in the elementary classes. 

Dijon: Founded by Louis XV in 1722 and by a bull of Pope Inno- 
cent XIII. It included a faculty of law, coini>ose<l of 5 professors. 
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Douai: Fouuded by Philippe H, King of Spain, January 19, 1561; 
couflrmed by Pope Pius V iu 156!l. It included faculties of theology, 
5 professors; law, 5 professors ; medicine, 3 professors; arts, 4 profess- 
ors, 1 of them for the Hebrew language. 

Montpellier: This university was composed of four faculties, which 
were founded at difTerent periods. These were as follows : (1) Theology, 
instituted in 1421, by Pope Martin V, 2 professors, appointed after com- 
petition, (2) Law, the origin of which is traced as far back as the middle 
of the twelfth ceatury, when, it is said, Placentius taught here Eomnn 
law; the popes granted the faculty very rare privileges; at the period of 
the Revolution it was composed of 5 professors. (3) Medicine, which 
formed a distinct body. In the bull of February, 1220, Pope Honorius III 
speaks of it as a university. In 1498 it was composed of four chairs, 
created by Louis XII; in 1592 Henry IV created a fifth chair for anat- 
omy and botany; in 1597 a sixth chair was created for suigery and 
pharmacy; in 1C80 a seventh chair, for chemistry; aud, finally, in 1715, 
a cbairfor practical medicine. Besides the faculty of medicine, an edict 
of 1741 instittited a school of surgery, composed of 5 professors, acting as 
demonstrators, with as many assistants. (4) Arts, founded, it is thought, 
by Pope Nicholas IV, in 1289; it waa composed of 2 professors. 

Nancy: Founded in 1572, at Pont-A-Mousson, by Duke Charles III 
aud the Cardinal of Lorraine; transferred to Nancy by letters patent of 
August 3, 1768. It included the following faculties : Theology, 2 pi-o- 
fessors; law, 4 professors; medicine, 4 professors;' arts, professors of 
the college, fouuded in 1610 by Porcelets, bishop of Toul. 

Nantes: Founded by the Dukes of Brittany, John V and Francis I, 
and definitely established by Pope Pius II, in 1460, at the request of the 
Duke Francis II. It included faculties of theology, 3 professurs; law 
(transferred to Reuues in 1735), 5 professors ; medicine, all the medical 
professors of Nantes, 4 of whom were each time designated to lecture, 
and, besides, a school of surgery, with 5 demonstrators; arts, the pro- 
fessors of the college. 

Orleans: Founded in 1305, by Pope Clement V, who, having him- 
self studied under the direction of the professors of law of this city, 
authorized them to constitute themselves into a university. It was 
confirmed in 1312 by King Philippe-le-Bel, who restricted the papal 
privileges and placed its members under the jurisdiction of the provost. 
It included a faculty of law, composed of 5 professors. It possessed a 
library of Irom 4,000 to 5,000 volumes, wliich had been founded in 1566 
by the celebrated Cierman jurist Giphanius. 

Pan: Founded in 1722 by Louis XV. It inchuled a faculty of the- 
ology, 2 professors, and a faculty of civil and canon law, 4 professors. 

>1'o this fnctilty was auueied a college of surgery, nreated by letters of the King 
of June, 1770, aud conflrmed in November, 1771; it had5 chairs. There was, heeides, 
a college of medicine, fonnded in 1753 by King Stanislas, and united to the faculty of 
uedicioe. Its large revennea enabled it t« procure a line library, a iKitanical garden, 
aod a cUemical lab^ratoTf ■ 
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Ferpignan: Founded by Ptter III, King of Aragon, in Ai)ri], 1349, 
and €ontirined, the same year, by Pope Clement VJ, who authorized it to 
teacli all the «cieu<i«8, except tlieology; but Pope Nichohis V authorized 
it, by a bull of August, 1447, to include theology in the course of study, 
and gra'ite<l it the same privileges enjoyed by the University of Tou- 
louse. As, inconsequenceof thewarof the Spanish succession, the uni- 
versity lost the large revenues from the states of Catalonia, Louis XV 
made good this loss by bis munificent donations in 17."ii). 

Poitiers: Founded by a bull of Clement VII, of May 29, 1411, at the 
request of King Charles VII, who conhrmed thiis establishment the same 
year. According to the papal bull it was to be composed of four facul- 
ties and constituted like the University of Toulouse. Its faculties were 
theology, 2 professors ; law, 4 chairs, one of them for civil law, founded 
in 1(179; arts, 3 professors, who were the professors of the college; and 
medicine, discontinued before 178!) for want of means. 

Rheitns : Founded in 1547 by the Cardinal of Lorraine, by virtue of a 
bull of Pope Paul III and of letters patent of Henry II. It included 
faculties of theology, 2 professors; law, 4 professors; medicine, 3 pro- 
fessors; and arts, S professors. 

Strmburg: Lutheran University, founded in 153S by the municipal 
senate and confirmed by Ijouis XIV in 1681. It received its first privi- 
leges in 1566 &om the Emperor Maximilian I[. It included 4 faculties, 
composed of 20 professors, who conferred degrees on Lutherans and 
Catholics and who were invested with the title of canons of St. Thomas, 
because the revenues of this collegiate church had been abided to those 
of the university. Strasburg had also a Catholic nuiversity, founded by 
Cardinal von Fiirstenberg and confirmed by Louis XIV. It included a 
faculty of theology and a faculty of arts. 

Toulouse: Founded in 1^15 by Philippe- Auguste, endowed in 1328 
witli 4,000 silver marks byEaymond VII, Count of Toulouse, confirmetl 
in 1233 by Pope Gregory IX. It included faculties of theology, 3 per- 
petual professors and 6 conventual professors; law, 6 professors, the 
most celebrated for this branch in France; medicine, 5 i)rofe88ors and a 
demonstrator of anatomy. There was, besides, a school of surgery, 
composed of 6 professors and several assistant demonstrators; arts, Ifi 
professors. 

Valence: Established iirst at (Jrenoble iu 1339 by the liaupbin iiuni- 
Tjert II, transferred to Valence by letters patent of Louis XI — then a 
danphin — ot July 26, 14.')2, confirmed by the bull of Pios li, iu May, 
1459, and by Charles VIII, Decemlier 3, 1490. It incbidefl four facul- 
ties. 

Independently of the universities and iheir colleges, primary iuslnic- 
tion was given in the nunieious schools under the patronage of the 
bishops or supported by the communes. At the states general of Or- 
leans a request was made by the third estate " tliat a prebend be set apart 
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Id every catliedral or collegiate church for the snpport of a preceptor, 
whose duty it should be to iostruct the young gratuitously and without 
a salary. The preceptor was to be elected by the combiued votes of the 
canons, mayors, aldermen, and forty persons from the neighborhood." 
At the same period ( ItltiO) the nobility wanted to make education obliga- 
tory, securing the aid of parents by means of fines. The attempt was « 
repeated at the states general of Bloia (1576 and 1588). 

THE E^GIME FROM 1791 TO 1808. 

The institution of a central a^lininistration of the faculties, coIiegeSj 
and schools dates from the end of the last ceutury. Artitile VII of the 
decree of April 27 and May 25, 171)1, assigued to the miuister of the 
interior the task of maintaining provisioually the laws relative to pub- 
lic instruction and education. Does it follow that the temjiorary power 
to execute the school laws given to the miuister conferred upon that 
officer at the same time complete power over educational affairs ? This 
may be doubted, for the decree of December 22, 1789, had intrusted to 
the departmental iidininistrations, under the authority and iuspection of 
the King, as supreme chief of the nation and the general admiuistra- 
tion, "the superintendence of public edncation and of political and 
moral instruction." It would seem, therefore, from the wording of this 
decree that the intention was to decentralize, and not to place in one 
hand the direction of schools of all kinds. The assembly had reserved 
the right to examine this qiiestion more thoroughly, and, as it did not 
know which system to adopt, it decided to make no immediate change 
(decree of September 26, 1791), but directed the committee on the con- 
stitution to bring in a bill in harmony with the new order of things. 

The report Talleyrand made is a very instructive document on many- 
points. The first object of this report is to make us acquainted with 
the condition of the different scholastic institutions existing in 17tH). 
Id this respect the report is not always accurate. The second part of the 
report contains a [ilaa of national education and indicates the means of 
providing for the direction of educational affairs by the organization of a 
council whose duty it should be to regulate education in general. Dif- 
fering from Mirabeau, who intrusts to the legislative body the auuual 
election of members of this council, Talleyrand confers the right of 
appointment upon the King. 

The Constituent Assembly separated without agreeing upon any plan- 
The succeeding assembly agreed upon the appointment of a special 
committee of public instraction, composed of twenty-four members, 
Muong whom were Lac^p^de, Gaudin, Prieur, Condorcet, Quatremere, 
Brissot, Guadet, Pastoret, Carnot. (Jondorcet, resuming the work of 
Talleyrand, proposed still more radical measures, but the legislative 
corps separated before the reform projects were definitely agreed ui>on. 
The Convention, which made itself master of all public affairs, divided 
them into twenty-one committees, among which we find the committee 
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of public instruction, instituted by decree of October 2, 1792. This 
committee WH^ subdivided into thirteen sections, viz: (1) General ot- 
ganizatiou of public iustructiou ; commission to prepare for composi- 
tion or examination such elementary works as the public schools re- 
quired; (2) Moral education; orgauizatiou and management of the dif- 
ferent schools; the control over boarding schools; responsibility which 
may be exacted from those who keep boarding pupils; private schools 
and their relation to public institutions; (3) Pliysical education; (4) 
Educatiou of women; (6) Education of orphans, the congenital blind, 
and deaf-mutes; (6) Industrial education; (7) Travellers, libraries, 
museums, collections, general correspondence; mode of instruction in 
difterent grades; mode of instruction in places where the French lan- 
guage is little used; (8) Examinations, prizes and rewards; revision of 
the laws relative to patents, and tlie bureau of commerce; (9) I^ational 
festivals; (10) Appointdient of persons to vacant situations; first or- 
gaiuzation of the national society and of all grades of instruction; (11) 
Salaries and pensions; bursaries attached to the establishments of the 
old i-ggiine; (12) Bibliograpliy ; general catalogue of all the libraries 
and of the religious and other suppressed institutions;' (13) Finaucfs 
and reveuiies of public institutions of learning.* 

By decree of the 13tb germinal, year II (April 2, 1704), based ou the 
report of Carnot, the provisional executive council and the six minis- 
tries were abolished and replaced by twelve commissions. One of these 
commissions was charged with the control of public instruction; it was 
eomposeAl of two members and an assistant, who acted as secretary and 
keeperof the areliives of the commission. It was charged with the pres- 
ervation of national monuments, public libraries, museums, cabinets of 
natural history, and valuable collections, with the superintendence of 
schools and tlie methods of instruction, with everything relating to in- 
ventions and scientitic researches, with the fixing of weights and meas- 
ares, with theatres and national festivals, with the arrangement of sta- 
tistics of population and of political economy. The twelve commissions 
correjajwuded with the committee of public safety, to which they were 

'The obJKct of tliia work was to show tbe literary weiiltb. ol the tuiiulilic, to Ibnu 
valuable collections of books for each tl«iiartmeut, ami to arrange for the sale of all 
such u-orks aa the comiDission charged willi their ex ami nation should deem advisublc. 
The Natioual Aliiiauac of the 7earII(1794-'95) anuoiiQces that this work wae already 
cousiderably advanced. 

"This committee was composed of twenty-sis members; the most pi-omineiit were 
David, GuytoD Morveau, Foureroy, Gr^goire, and Laliaual. The ministry of the in- 
terior ia the ai^eut of this committee for all the affairs of public insCructiun, and the 
powers of the third division of this department are indicated as follows: Correspond- 
ence relating to pnhtic education and instractioii ; thoBcienoes, arts, academies, thea- 
tres; uatiouat libraries ; national [Qitseum; rewards bestowed on artists; commission 
ta; public buildiugs aud mouuments; operations i-olative to weights anil 
annfactiires of Siivres, Gobelins, &.C.; the adniitii strati on of the Tuileries, 
tbe Lonvre and its dependencies, the national buildings ontside of Paris and formerly 
depeuiling ou the civil list ; the furniture Bti)re.rooiu. 
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subordinate. The members of the commission and their assistants were 
appointed by the National Convention on the iiouiinatiou of the com- 
mittee of pnblic safety. Tlie salary of each of the commissioners was 
12,000 francs and that of the assistant^j 8,000 francs. The commission- 
ers of public instruction and their assistants were appointed ou the 26th 
fructidor, year II (September 12, 1704). 

Under this organization were passed all the laws I'wsiiectiug edocatiou, 
most of which, however, remained unexecut«il. A commission of three 
members, subordinate to both the committee of public safety and the 
committee of pnblic instruction, was a complication very different from 
the nnity it Liul been sought to secure. We seek iu vain in this system 
for what had been iu8iste4i upon two years before, namely "an autiiority 
treei from jiolttival fluctuatious, a guardiau of educational traditious," in 
a word, a real council of pnblic instruction. 

In the year IV {1705-'96), the ministries were reestablished, and the 
ministry of public instruction was again placed under the jurisdiction of 
the minister of the interior.' 

This condition of alTairs lasted during the whole time of the Directory. 
A new era was inaugurated under the Consulate; a distinct ministry 
was not yet created, bnt a councillor of state was intrusted with educa- 
tional affairs. This was not all : Bouaparte realized Richelieu*s and 
Coudoreet's project, and charged the Institute of Fiance to submit every 
Iiv6 years its views on the improvements which might be introduced 
into pnblic instruction. (Decree of the 13th ventflse, year X, March 3, ' 
1803.) 

A little later the general law of the 11th flor6al (April 30, 1802) be- 
came a decisive instrument of regeneration of our schools. This law 
provides, indeed, for the first time, tor a complete organization of the 
teaching corps. The inspectors general of education, associated with 
the director, formed a permanent committee, to whom the law gave the 
power of presenting to the government the names of candidates for 
vacancies iu tfae lyc^es aud the special schools. By the law of the 22d 
ventose, year XII (March 12, 1804), which created the schools of law, 
the number of inspectors general was increased from three to eight. 
Public instruction still remained under the ministry of the interior, but 
the role of special director continued to grow in importance. 
UNIVERSITY OF 1808. 

The law of May 10, 1800, approved by imperial decree of the 20th, 
brought about a thorough change iu our school system. 

Article I says: "There shall be formed under the name of Imperial 
University a body which shall have exclusive charge of pnblic instruc- 
tion in the whole empire." 

Art. II. "The obligatious assumed by the t«achiug force are civil, 
s|>ecial, and temporary." 

' In the year IX (1800-'01) tliere was in the ministry of the interior only one biirean 
for all the pnblic school aftaira. 
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According to the decree of March 17, 1808, no school may be estab- 
lished ontside of the unirersity without the saoctiou of its chief. No 
one may teach unless he is a member of the university and a graduate 
of itfl faculties. The decree Axes the number of faculties at five : theology, 
law, medicine, sciences, and letters. 

The hierarchy of the central administration is regulated as follows: 
The grand master of the university, the chancellor, the treasurer, the 
council of the university, composed of thirty members and divided into 
fl^■e sections. 

The grand master makes all the appointments, confers all the dis- 
tinctions, aud makes all the promotions in the universityT He exercises 
a part of the disciplinary jurisdiction, calls the meetings of the council 
and pi-esides over them.' 

CHANGES FOLLOWING THE BESTOEATION. 

There was every reason to fear that the fall of the university might 
follow that of Napoleon. IJis work was soon denounced as an instru- 
ment of power (instrument de regue). Although the total abolition 
of the UTiiversity was demanded, there were men who successfully 
defended it at the sacrifice of its author. 

MM. Guizot and A. Rendu, whose sentiments were beyond suspicion, 
attached great value to the services of a body which had won the esteem 
of the country. We have been able to find in iiublications very little 
known at present some traces of their personal projects. M. Guizot 
expressed himself against absolute liberty, against the establishment 
of hostile schools which would divide the children as the parents are 
divided, for the creation of a staff of teachers belonging to the state 
and recruited by state normal schools, for a superior educational council, 
and against a single chief, minister, or grand master. M. Rendu pre- 
sents a complete plan of reform. He maintains the university and its 
monopoly, the grand master, the council, and creates 21 academies. 

A royal decree of February 17, 1815, indicated the intentions of the 
new regime : 

" Having bcea inforamil of the coudition of public iii»Cructiou in our kingdom," says 
Louis XVIII, " we observe that it is based upon laws whieh were more intended to 
serve the political aims of the government which loaile them than to spread among 
onr snbjects the benefits of a moral education and a training in conformity with the 
-wants of onr time. * * • 

"We have thoroughly examined the institutions which we intend to reform, and 
It seems to us that a single and absolute authority is incompatible with the patomal 
Intentions and liberal spirit of our government." 

In concluding, the King expresses his intention to submit to the Cham- 
bers as soon as possible the organic laws of public instruction, and he 
decrees that there shall be henceforth seventeen universities, that 
each university shall be composed of i first, a council presided over by 

-The council frei]uently met at the Tuileries under tbe presidency of the Emperor. 
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the rector; second, faculties; tbird, royal colleges; fourth, communal 
colleges; that the instructioo and discipline in all the nniTersities shall 
be regulated and Htiperiatended by a royal cuuucil of public inatnictlon. 

The royal council was composed of a presideut and eleven councillors 
appointed by^the King. The office of grand master was abolished, aud 
hie powers were conferred on the royal council. This decree waa essen- 
tially decentralizing, but the events of March 20 were an obstacle to its 
execution. 

The imperial university system was again in vigor during the hun- 
dred days ; then, on the return of Louis XVEII, it was thought best " to 
suspend all important innovations in public instruction"; the organiza- 
tion of the academies was provisionally maiubiined; "the powers con- 
ferred on the grand master aud ou the council of tlie university, as 
welj as on the chancellor and the treasurer, shall henceforth be exer- 
cised, under the authority of the minister of the interior, by a commis- 
sion of five members, which shall take the title of commission of public 
instruction." (Decree of August 15, 1815.) This shows that the idea 
of decentralization was entirely abaudoned. 

The commission of public instruction exercised its functions until 
1820. By decree of November 1, 1S30, it received again the title of 
royal council of public instruction, and the nuDiber of its members was 
increased from five to seven. Shortly afterwards the pi'esident of the 
council exercised to a great extent the functions of grand master. ( De- 
cree of February 27, 1821.) Finally, the office of grandmaster was 
formally reestablished by decree of June 1, 1822. 

FOIIMATION OP A MINISTRY OF PUBLIC INSTBUCTION. 

Ou August 26, 1824, a still more important step was taken, a min- 
istry of ecclesiastical affairs and public instruction was created. The 
decnee of establishment intrusts to the minister the functions of grand 
master of the university, "with the exception of those relating to the 
faculties of Protestant theology, in regard to which the functions of 
grand master shall be exercised by a member of our royal council, and 
which shall be continued under our minister of the interior, as well as 
all aft^irs relative to non-Catholic religious sects." The minister was 
assisted by two directors, one for ecclesiastical afthirs and one for pub- 
lic iustructiou. Thus, even aftar the creation of a special department, 
public instruction remained partly under the jurisdiction of the minister 
of the interior. 

The inevitable consequences of the creation of a ministry of public 
instruction were to limit the powers of the royal council. 

By decree of 1845 the council of the university waji again recon- 
structed as it had been estabUshed by decree of March 17, 1808, From 
1845 to 1850 the minister published every year, in conformity with the 
organic decree, the names of the ordinary councillors of the university. 
This lestoration of the council of the university was of short duration. 
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The cliarter of 1830 had included among the bills to be discussed a bill 
on public instruction and the liberty of teaching. The principle of lib- 
erty found its application in the primary education law of 1833, but M. 
de Montalembert and his friends vehemently insisted on its applicatrou 
to secondary and superior education also. In their writings and dis- 
courses they incessantly referred to the promise contained in the charter; 
they invoked the rights of parents ; but the government iu full accord 
wilb the Chambers refused to comply with their request. Nevertheless 
M. de Salvandy thought proper in 1817 to submit a new law, and, 
being convince*! of the necessity of offering tfl private establishments 
more ample guarantees than.tbey had hitherto enjoyed, he inserted iu 
his project the following : 

AitTict.R 34. There shall be established in the miaiatry of public instruction a 
superior eiliicntioiial coLiiii:i1, whose duty it shall be to treat f^eueral educational 
qnestions, mattera relating t« public and private scIiooIh iu comiaun, and affairs re- 
lating; Hpecialty to private schools and teachers. The council shall be composed of 
the royal council of the uuiversity and of twelve private couuoillors appointed by the 

Aktiglr 35. Maybe appointed pvivatB coiuioillors: foniior royal ministers; council- 
lors of state; firat preaidentH of the conrts of cassation, the court of accounts, thu 
royal roiirts, und the procurators general attached to these courts ; the archbishops 
or bishops ; presidents of consistories ; members of the Institute ; chiefs and former 
chiefsof institutions with a, full course (institutions de plein exercico). 

SUPERIOR EDUCATIONAL COUNCII, OP 1850. 

The new constitution affirmed the principle of liberty of instruction, 
and the National Assembly adopted March 15, 1850, an organic law of 
public instruction, of which the following is an abstract : 

AitTiCLK 1. The superior council of public instruction is composiMl of the niiniater, 
president: four archbishops or bishops, e1ecte<l by their colleagues; a raitiiHter of the 
reformed church, elected by the consistories ; a minister of the Augsburg confession, 
elected by the consistories; a member of the Jewish consistory, elected by bis col- 
leagues; three councillors of state, elected by their colleagues; three councillors of 
the court of cassation, elected by their colleagues; three memberii of the lustitnt*', 
elected at the general assembly of the Institute; eight members appointed by the 
President of the Republic from among the council of the university, the inspectors gen- 
eral, the rectors, and professors of the faculties (those eight members form a perma- 
nent section) ; three teachers engaged in private iustitiitions, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic on the recommendation of the minister of public instruction. 

Art. a. The members of the permanent section are appoiuteil for life. They alous 
receive a salary. 

Art. :t. The other members of the council are ajipointeil for six years. They maybe 
reiJIeotoil indefinitely. 

Art. 4. The superior council holds at least four sessions a year. The minister may 
call extraordinary sessions as often as he deems it expedient. 

Art. 5. The snpurior council may be called upon to give its opinion ou draughts of 
lavs, the regulations and decrees relative to education, and, in general, on alt the ques- 
tions laid before It by the minister. The council presents every year a report ou the 
general condition of education to the minister of public instruction. 
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THE 8VPBBIOB COUNCIL OP 1852. 

The decree of March 9, 1852, modified the organizatioa of the couucil 
by substituting for the mode of electitig members direct aod auaual 
appointment by the chief of the state. The council was then composed 
of three members of the senate, three members of the council of state, 
live archbishops or bishops, three members of the non-Catholic denomi- 
nations, three members of tbe court of cassation, tire roeittbers of the 
institute, eight iuspectors general, and two teachers of private schools. 
The ordinary sessions of the council were reduced from four to two a year. 
The superior council adopted, iu 1853, the title of imperial council of 
public instructiou. This is the only modideatiou which it underwent 
during the wliole jieriod of the Second Empire. 

THE SUPBKIOE COUNCIL OF 1873. 

In 1871, after the Franco-Prussian war, the council of public instruc- 
tion became disorganized. The senate existed uo longer; the coun- 
cil of state was not yet reconstructed ; the principle of annual and 
direct appointments by the chief of the state, inaugurated in 1852, 
seemed to he incompatible with the new ideas then in vogue. Conse- 
4]nently, on the 20tb April, 1871, a proposition was submitted to the 
national assembly by Messrs. Dupanloup, the Duke de BrogUe, Wallou, 
Vitet, Waddington, Mortimer- Ternaux, Benl^, tlie Count Jaubert, Saint- 
Marc Girardiu, Generals d'Aurellcs de Paladines and Trochu, Admirals 
Montagnac aud Jaureguiberry, de Lavergne, de CorcoUes, tlie Count 
de ^i^rode, and otters. 

In bringing in the bill the Duke dc Broglie defined its character thus : 
" III the opinion of the legislator of 1850 the couucil was to be the free 
and faithful represeutative of all the elements of society, equally iuter- 
estetl in the training of the coming generations. It was not simply a 
gathering of administrators associated with the direction of some branch 
of the public service, as the war aud navy departments or the adminis- 
tration of the roa<1s and bridges ; it was a famUy assembly, an assembly 
of the entire French family, called together to suiieriutend the first steps 
in the life of its own children. The clergy, the ministers of the various 
denominations, the magistracy, the council of state, in a word, all the 
great bodies which are the organs of the moral life of a nation, had their 
place in this supreme council iu proportion to their importance." 

Upon this proposition the national assembly passed a law, March 1!), 
1873, of which the tbilowing is an abstract: 



Article 1. The superior coiiDOil JDHtiliited in the miuistr.y of piiblie ii 
compOB^cl as folluns: The niiniater, prettident; three members of the council of state 
in ordinary service, elected bj the couucil of state ; a member of the uiinistry of war, 
appoiulcd liy the miuister of war ; a member of the ministry of the marine, appointed 
by thi^ uiiniiterof themariue; four arrhbisbop«OT bishops, elucieil by their oolleagncs; 
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a delegate of tlie refonned cliiircli, elected by theconsiHtiii'les; adwlugato of the Augs- 
burg coDfeaBioii, elected by the consUtoriea ; a member of the Jewiad central coiiais- 
tory, elected by Ilia colleagues; live membeia of the loalitule, elected in the i^neral 
assembly of the luittitnte; n member nf the College of Fniure, elected by his col. 
leagues; two memhera of the court of caaaatiou, elected by tlieir colleaguea; a mem- 
ber of the faculty of law, elected by the profesnoi'H of the faculty of low; a meiubel'' 
of the faculty of medicioe, elected by the prufe.'^sorB of the faculty c)f medicine; a 
member of the faculty of letters, elected by the profesHore of the fiutulty of letters; 
a uember of t'he faculty of sciencee, elected by the proft^Hsors of tlie faculty of »cL- 
euces; a member of the academy of medicine, elected by liis colleajfnes ; a member 
of the superior couucil of arts aud mannfaeturos, elected by his culleaf^nes; a member 
' of the superior council of commerce, elected by his colleagues; a member of the 
superior couucil of ngriculture, elected by hiH colleagues; seven uioinbers nf public 
instruction, appointed with the advice of the ministers by the President of the Repub- 
lic ; four teachers of private schools, elected by the council. 

Art. 2. The uienibera of the council are elected for six years. They may be rei?lectwl 
indefinitely. 
Aht. :1. The cmuicil holds two sessions a year. Extra sessions may be called by the 



AuT. 4. The superior council may be called upou to give its opinion on proposed 
legislation, on regulatious and decrees relative to education, and, in general, on all 
questions which the minister may submit. Tbe council presents to the minister of 
public instruction every year a report on the condition of eilncation in general. 

It will be observed that the law of 1873 gives the professloual and 
iodastrial schools, as well as the army and navy, a representation in 
the council. The permanent section was not maintained ia the new 
law; the minister of public instruction, M. Jules Simon, proposed to 
organize instead an advisory committee of public instruction composed 
of seven members. 

It appears from tbe foregoing that tbe superior couucil of public 
instruction has been profoundly affected by the political events which 
have for nearly three-quarters of a century exercised their indueiice on 
all public affairs in France. At first the council was invested with the 
most extensive powers; it was almost sovereign master of an educa- 
tional monopoly. Later, in 1824, it ceded a part of its powers to the 
responsible minister, and still later, after the disappearance of the 
monopoly, it was transformed into an elective assembly, in which the 
aniversity maintained its distinct representsition. Soon afterwards it 
was made dependent on the chief of tbe state and lost part of its juris- 
diction. Finally, when the elective system was readopted, it regained 
its former authority. 

Whatever the integrity of tbe men in power may have been, their 
decisions were necessarily affected by the changeability of the institu- 
tions under which tbey worked, aud if they have made efforts at all 
times to protect the interests of education it is too manifest that these 
interests have not always been looked at from the same standpoint, and 
it must also be admitted that reforms have been more frequent than 
improvements. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE OP PUBLIC INSTRrCTIOM. 

Tbi8 committee is not a uew iastitution. Wv, flud traces of it in tbc 
decrees of Maixili 13 and September 21, 1804, wliich order tlie orgauiza- 
tion of a superior count'Jl of education, composed of the five inspectors 
geneial of schools of law. A decree of September 23, 1»50, aulhorized 
the minister to call upon the iu,ipectors general to take part in the delib- 
erations of the permanent section, and the decree of October 28, 1852, 
<leeided that the insi)ector8 geuend were to meet every fortnight, and 
to examine, together with the chiefs of divisions of the central adminis- 
tration, the affairs submitted by the minister. Finally a df cree of Sep- 
tember 2Pi, 18Ki), conferred on these meetings the title of committee of 
inspectors general. The minister presided ovei' tlieir meetings. 

The new advisory council was organized in iiursuance of a promise 
made by the minister at the time when the law on the suiierior council 
of education was discussed in the National Aesetobly. " As soon as the 
present bill has pa^^ed, " said M. Jules Simon, " I shall institute, by a 
ministerial decree, an advisory committee, whose powers shall be defl- 
Tutelj' fixed. The committee shall be composed of meu who are thor. 
oughly actpiainted with the most difficult and the most delicate question 
in school afi'airs, the in8])ection of institutions of learning, and who have 
reached the highest place in education, the Institute. This committee 
must not be composed of insjiectors general exclusively, but we must 
a«id at least one member of every feculty in Paris, the presidents of the 
boards of ailmission at the two sessions at which promotions are made, 
the director of the superior normal school, and the ilirectors of the three 
sections iu the ministry of public instruction. The minister shall not 
be obliged to make any titulary api>ointments nor to make decisions 
concerning the rights of the personnel without hearing first the opinion 
of the committee. I do tmt know a minister who would not feel that 
by ignoring the advice of the committee he largely increases his re- 
sponsibility." The bill was passed March IW, 1873, and on the2iJth of 
the same niontb the decree above referred to was issued. The new com- 
mittee was composeil of the minister (president), twelve iusi)ectoi-s gen- 
eral designated by the minister,thevicerectorof the Academy of Paris, 
the director of the superior normal school, a professor of eacli facidty 
in Paris (with the exception of the theological faculty), professors of the 
College of Fi-ance, of the niuseum, of the superior school of pharmacy, 
the directors of superior, secondary, and primary instruction in the 
ministry, and the chief of the division of accounts in the central ailmin - 
iatration. The committee was divided into three sections, each section 
to meet once a month and the committee in general assembly once u 
trimester. 

The committee was reorganized by decrees of Decc^inbor 5, 1877, and 
-January 10, 1878. 
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DECREE OP DRCEMBER 5. 1877. 

Article I. Tlie advisory committee of pulilic instniction is preaided over b.y the 
inioiHter. It is divided into three sections, corresponding to the three orders of in- 
struotion ; superior, secondary, and primary. Each section elects its president and 
its secretBr;, and may subdivide itself into special coiumissions. 

Art. 3. The section of superior edncation ia composed of the inspectors genera] of 
superior education, the professors of the faculties and the superior schools of pbai'macy, 
the professors of establisliiuenta of superior instruction, the vice rector of the Academy 
of Paris, and the director of the anperior normal school. The delegates of the facul- 
ties to the Bnperior council of public iustruction are ex officio members of the section 
until their appointment expires. 

The section of secondary education is composed of inspectflra general of secondary 
education, the inspectors general of modern languages, the vice rector of the Academy 
of Paris, and the director of the superior norma! school. 

The section of primary edncation is composed of inspectors general of primary edu- 
cation, of the vice rector of the Ac j.deniy of Piiris, and the ilirpctor of the primary tior- 
mal Bchool of the department of the Seine. 

The directors of these onlers of education in the ministry of public instruction are ex 
officio members of the committee. 

Art. ;i. All those who are not ex officio members of the committee will be appointed 
by tlie minister for live years. 

Art. 4. The members of the Inatituteandthefunctionariesof public instruction who 
are called together every year by the minister for the general inspection or t() preside 
over the examination jury may, by decree of the minister, sit in the council and vote. 

Art. 5. Each section, lueets at the call of the minister at stated times. 

Art. G. The committee gives its advice on proposed legislation, regnlattnns, and 
conrses of study, and on administration and disciplinary r|iiestions which may he sub- 
mitted by the minister. 

Art. 7, At the end of each school year each section holds a, special session to prepare 
a list of teachers recommended for promotion. 

Art. 8. The dispositions contrary to this decree are abrogated. 

DECRKE OF JANCABY 10, 1378, 

Article 1. The section of superior education of the advisory committee of public in- 
struction Is divided into live special commissions, viz : The commission on conrses of 
study and discipline, Che commission on latv, the commission on medicine and phar- 
macy, the commission on sciences, and the commission on letters. 

Art. 2. Each commission meets at the call of the n 



CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

On Janiiaiy 1, 1878, the central administration of public instruction 
W!i8 organized as follows; 

Cabinet of the minister; cabinet of the under secretary of stat« ; interior service 
(service int^rieur); bureau of rolls and archives Direction of sciences and letters — 
first bureau: historical works and scientific soeietiesi the Institute, missions, on - 
oonragements to soientilic societies and to literary persons, library of the ministry; 
second bureau: libraries, subscriptions; third bureau: hook depositary and school 
libraries. Direction of superior edncation — first bureau : general inspection, facul. 
ties and superior schools, private superior schools ; second bureau : selenlifie and lit- 
erary establishments, academic administration ; third bureau : material and accounts. 
Direction of secondary education — first bureau: classical and special iustruetioD, 
bursaries; second bureau ; jiersounol; thirdburcau: materialand accounts. Direction of 
primary education : lirst bureau: personnel; second bureau: disputed ma tiers and dis- 
cipline; third bureau ; administration and material ; fonrth bureau : accounts. Divis- 
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Budgets of the central administration of public instruction in 1878 and 1868, 



Nature of expenaea. 



Saliiryof the miDisler... 

Salary of the under aec- 
retar; of statu. 

Secretary Keaeral 

Director of the personnel . 

Cbtef of the cahiaet of 
the minister. 

Under chief of the cab- 
inet of the minister. 

Chief of the cabinet of 
the nnder seuretRry of 



Directors 

Chief of divixion 

Under directors 

Bureau ohtefs 

Assistant burean chiefs ■■ 

Under biirean chiefs 

Assistant under bureau 

chiefs. 
Employes of ditl'erent 

classes. 

Librarian 

Laborers 

Indeniuitiea aud aids 



|1 



'■ancil, I Frane». 
90,000 60,000 
20,000 20,000 



Francs. Frawst. 

100,000 

I 30,000 



Total .. 



13,000-15,000 
12,500 , 
«, 000-9, «00 I 
6,500-9,300 ■ 
5,500-6,000 I 
4,500-6,000 j 
3,600-4,000 i 



7,000 I 
4,000 1. 
4,000 j. 

58,000 :. 
12,5(10 . 
36,400 ;. 
102,900 I 
11,500 . 
Bl,300 I 
7,000 !- 



1,000 I. 
4, 000 I . 
4,000 I . 



2,600 30.300 

■ 11,500 

3,300 , 18,000 



1,500-4,100 216,400 i 193,000 ; 23,400 i. 



573,300 317,800 . 120,500 
'■' 97,300 



Nature of expenses. 



: Increase, i Decrease. 



: Frtmci. France. 

Fuel I 18,000 30,100 

LightiDg 9,000 10,000 

Fitting up and care of bureaus ' 10,000 10,000 

Printing I 30, 000 30, 000 

Keeping buildingH and furniture in rejiair., 35,000 i 45,000 

Vanona unforeseen eipenBes, ceremonies, , 34,900 30,000 

illmiiiDatiuns. 

Cost of the material of the superior conn- 5,000 | 5,000 

oil of public instruction. | 

Total 131,900 ! 140,000 

DecreMO in the budget of 1878 



France. 


/Vn«w. 














10,000 


4,900 


1 


4,900 


13,000 
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MINISTERS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION SINCE 1808. 

Fullowiiig is a complete list of the ministers of public iastruction, with 
their official titles, from March 17, 1808, to the present time: 

1808-1815; (1) Cimiit dn FontaueB, grand master of the imperial nniversity, Marclt 
17, 18nr>; (2) M. de Beaneset, formerly bishop of Alais, presideut of tlie royal cnunci) 
of public instruction, Febrimry 17, 1S15 ; (3) Coniit de Liic4p^de, grand maater of the 
imperial nniversity, Harcb 30, 1S15; (4) M. Lebruu, <luke uf Plaisance, grand master 
of the imperial nnivei'sity. May 9, 1815. 

1815-1830: (1) M. Royer-Collard, president of tlie commiseioii of public inatrnetion, 
August 15, 1815 ; (2) Count Decazes, minister of the int«riur. president of the commiS' 
sion of public instructiou, December 29, 11^18; (3) Count Simeon, minister of the inte- 
rior, president of the commission of public instruction, February 21, 1820; (4) M. 
Lain£, president of the royal council of public instruction, November 1, lUfiO; <5) M. 
de Corbiere, president of the royal council of public instmotion, December 31, 1820 ; 
(6) Baron Ciivier, president of the royal council of public instruction, ad interim, Juuo 
21, 1621 ; (T) Conut de Frayssinous, bishop of Hennopolis, grand master of the royal 
uniTersity, June 1, 1823 ; (8) Count de Frayssinous, bishop of Hermopolis, minister 
of ecclesiastical affairs and of public instmctiou, August 26, 1824, to February 1, 1828 ; 
(9) M. de Vatimesnil, minister of public instruction and k*^'"! ntaster of the UDi- 
veraity, February 1, 1928, to August 8, 1829; (lO)Baron deMontbel, minister of eccle- 
siastical affairs and of public instruction, August 8, 1829, to November 18, IftaS; (11) 
Count de Gueinou-Ranville, November 18, 1829, to July 29, 1830. 

1830-1848: (1) M. Biguou, temporary comminsioner in the department of public in~ 
stniotiou, Augusts, 18:W, to August II, 1830; (2) the Duke de Broglie, minister of public 
instruction and worship, August 11, 1830, to November 2, 1830; (3) M. M^rilhou, No- 
vember 2, 1830, to December 27, 1830 ; (4) M. Bartbe, December 27, 1830, tn March 23, 
1831 ; (5) Count de Montalivet, March 23, 1831, to April 2f>, 1832 ; (0) M. Bartbe, iwl 
interim, April 29, 1832; (7) Baron Girod(deI.'Ain), April 30, 1832, to October 11, i8.T2; 

(8) M. Ouizot, minister of public instruction, October 11, 1832, to November 10, 1834 ; 

(9) M. Teste, ad interim, November 10,1834; (10) M. Guizot, November 18, 1834, to Feb- 
ruary22, 1836; (JI) Count Peiet (de la hozhie), February 22, I83fi, to September 6, 
1836; (12)M. Guizot, September 6, 1836, to April 15, 1837; (13) H. do Salvandy, April 
15, 1837, to March 31, 1839 ; (14) M. Patant, March 31, 1839, to May 12. 1839; (15) M. 
Villemaiu, May 12, 1839, to March 1, IH40; (16) M. Cousin. March 1, 1840, to October 
29, 1840; (17) M. Villemaiu, October29, 1840, to December :10, 1844; (18) M. Dumou, 
ml interim, Deceuiber 30, 1844, t« February I, 1B45; (19) Count de Salvandy, miuinter 
of public instruction and grand mast«r of the uuiversity, February 1, 1845, to Feb- 
ruary 34, 1848. 

1848-1870: (1) M. Carnot, luiuistarof public iustructiou and worship, February 34, 
1848, to Jnly 5, 1848; (2) M. VaulaboUe. July 5, 1848, to October 13, 1848; (3) M. 
Preslon, October 13, 1848, to December 20, 1848; (4) M. de Fallonx,December20, 1848, 
to Sept^-mber 14, 1849; (5) M. Lanjuinais, ad interim, September 14, 1849, to October 
31, 1849; (6) M. de Parieu, October 31, 1849, to January 24, I&^il ; (7) M. Ch. Giraud. 
January 24, 1851, to April 10, lasi ; (8) M. de Crouseilhes, April 10, 1851, to October 
26, 1851; (9) M. Ch. Giraud, October Sifi, 1851, to December 2, 1851; (10) M. H. Fortoul, 
December 3, 1851, to July 1, 1856 ; (II) Count Vaillant, od interim, July 1, 1856, to 
August 13, 1856 ; ( U) M. Rouland, August 13, 1856, to June 23, 1863 ; ( 13) M. V. Duroy. 
minisfa-rofpublicinstructiou, Juno 23, 1863, to July 17, 1869; (14) M.Bourbeaii, July 
17, 18G9, to Jatuiary 2, 1870; (15) M. Segi'is, January 2, 1870, t.i April 14, 1870; (16) 
M. Maurice Richard, ad interim, April 14, 1870, to May 13. 1870 ; (17) M. M6ge, May 
13, 1870, to AugUBt 9, 1870; (18) M. Brame, August 9, 1870, lo Seplember 4, 1870, 

1870-1879: (1) M. Jules Simon, ministerof public instruction, worship, and lino aris, 
8.'ptcjiib ;r 4, 1870, to May 18, 1873 ; (2) M. Waildingron, minister of public iustruclion 
and HneartH, May 18, 1873, to May 25, 1873; (3) M. Bntbie,miniat.'r of pjiblio instruc- 
240 
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tion, norehip, and fine arts, Hay ^. 1873, to Kovember 33, 1873; (4) H. de Foortoa, 
mioiet^T of public iostruction, worship, and fiae arts, November 2S, 1873, to May 22, 
1^4; (5) the Viaeonnt Arthar de Cumont, raiaiater of public instructioD^ worship, 
and fine arts, Muy 2-2, 1^74, to March 10, 1675; (6) M. H. Wallon, minister of public 
iOBtrnctiou. worship, and Sue arts. March 10, 1S75, to March 9, 1876; (7) M. Wadding- 
toD, minister of public ioBbuotion, worship, and fine arte, March 9, 1876, to May 17, 
1^77; <8) M. J. Bnuiet, miniater of public iostroction, worship, and ftne arts, May 17, 
1877, to November 23, 1877 ; (9) H. Faye, minister of public instructioo, worship, and 
fine arts, November 23, 1677, to December 2.1, 1^77; (lU) M. A. Banlonx, minister of 
pnblic instruction, wiirshtp, and Guearts. December 13, 1677, to February 4, td79; (11) 
H. Jules Perry, minister of public iuBtruotion and fine arts, February 4, 1679.' 

CHANGES ASD IMPEOVEMESTS XADE IS INSTITUTIONS FOB 8UPEBIOB 
IN8TEUCTION SINCE 18C8. 

Faculties of theology. — The faculty of Protestant tlieology of Sti-as- 
bnrg was transferred to Pari^ io 1877. 

Facultie* of law. — A faculty of lavr was establislied at Bordeaux i& 
1871 and another at Lyons in 1875; a chair of Boman law was added 
at Donai in 1875, and in 1876 eight new chairs Of civil and critnioal tav 
were established in various places. In 1S76 and 1877 a chair of history 
of law was established at Bordeaux, thi-ee chairs of political economy at 
Bordeaux, Kennes, and Toulouse, aud seven courses of political ecou- 
omy at Aix, Caen, Dijon, Donai, Grenoble, Sancy, Poitiers. A general 
competition (concours general) has been instituted for all the students 
of tbe faculties of law. Political economy has been made obligatory 
and now enters iuto the examination for the licentiate. 

Fnciilties of medicine. — New faculties were created at Lyons in 1874, 
at Bordeaux in 1S78, aud at Lille in 1875. Lyons has 25 chairs, Bor- 
deaux •22, and Lille IS, 

Practical exercises have been made obligatory ia the faculties by 
decree of June 20, 1878, aud, at the same time, the conditions of admis- 
sion havQ been modified; candidates for matriculation must be bach- 
elors of letters and sciences. 

All the faculties are now or will soon be provided with laboratories 
aud the necessary apparatus. 

Xew chairs have been created at Paris and Moiitpollier. 

Fiieulliea of sciettc&f. — Eighteen new chairs were established from 
1873 to 1877, viz : At Paris, a chair of organic chemistry ; at Marseilles) 
a chair of zoology ; at Bordeaux, a chair of astronomy and a chair of 
botany ; at Caeu, a chair of mechanics ; at Clermout, a chair of me- 
chanics and a chair of botany and zoology; at Grenoble, a chair of 
mechanics aud a chair of botany ; at Lille, a chair of botany and a chair 
of chemistry applied to agriculture and industry ; at Lyons, a chair of 
astronomy and a chair of chemistry applied t« industry ; at N'ancy, a 
chair of botany ; at Poitiers, a chair of botauy and zoology ; at Bennes, 



' As this work is going through the press, the ministries of public ji 
worship have been rennil«d, and M. Paol Bert has been appoioted to succeed M. Ferry, 
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a chair of lootany ; at Rouen, a chair of chemistry applied to iiidustry, 
and a chair of differential and integral calculus. 

Faculties of letters. — In tliefaculty of letters at Paris a chair of Greek 
poetry was created iu 1878. Chairs of geography have been created 
in the faculties of Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Lyons, and chairs of archae- 
ology at Paris, Lyons, Toulouse, and Bordeaux. 

Superior sckools of pharmacy. — Although these great establishmenta 
are styled scliools, they are really faculties. Here, too, practical exer- 
cises have been ruade obligatory and the courses of study extended to 
four years for first class pharmaeen lists and to tliree years for those 
of the second class. 

Full cnurae meiOcnl ami jtharmaceutical schools (^le8 deplcia cverdce). — 
The preparatory schools of Xantes and Marseilles, which have adopted 
this title, had to comply with special conditions, the expenses of which 
were borne by the two cities. The number of chairs had t* be iuci-eaaed, 
the buildings enlarged, the salaries of the professors raised, &c. 

Preparatory schools of medicine and pharmacy. — AU these schools have 
been completely reorganized by decree of August 10, 1877. They may 
not have less than 11 chairs. All the dispositions relative to examina- 
tions for degrees, &c., are applicable to these schools. 

Ttd>le showing the condition (if institutions for superior instruction in 1867. 
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Preparatory achools of medicine and of pliarmacy . . 
Schools preparatory to superior instruction in sci- 
ences and letters. 
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Table skoicinff the condition of institutions /or superior imtruction tnl878. 
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TaJile showing Ike Humber of students on the rolls from 1807 to 1876. 
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Table shoioing the number of students attending the Catholic faculties fro 
1875 to 1878. 



Number of students it 
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Tabte showing the number of degrees obtained, ttc. — Oontinned. 
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Table showing the number of decrees obtained, die. — Ooutinued. 
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Total.. 



Budgets of tkefwulties and superior schooh in 1878 and 1S68. 





Budgets. 




Faculties aud Bchoois. 


For 1878. ' For 18G8. 


Increase iu 

1878. 




Francs. ' F>-anca. 

166,400 ' 114,235 

79,600 ' 51,565 

1,634,000 ■ 1,005,626 

1,921,500 : 834,500 

1.657,100 ; 884,900 

1,075,100! 630,595 

419,150 '■ aO0,4OO 

2.3B2,480 213.700 


PVanca. 










FaoiiHies of meaioine 


987,W)a 





























A rediietion of 80,000 francs made in tlie above budgets iii 1878 and 
40,000 io 1868 reduces tlie totals to 9,165,330 francs for 1878 and 
3,895,521 francs for 1868. 

THE SUPERIOR NOEMAL SCHOOL. 

This important i US titutioa was placed in 1871 under the direction of 
the late M. Emest Bersot, whose character and ability eminently fitted 
him for the high position.' The school showed once agnin what can be 

'M. Bersot died iu 1879 and was Bucce«ded by M. Funtet lie Coulauges, a proiniueut 
member of the Institute of France aud a prot'essov at tlia Sorbonne. 
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accomplished by intelligent efforts combined with a seiitiment of profes- 
sioual duty. The moat perfect discipline reigQS amoug the students, 
and the good results achieved in the examinatiun for degrees are a proof 
of the indefatigable devotion of their professors. The library of the insti ■ 
tution has been increased by 15,210 volameM. The course of study lasts 
four years and inchides the Greek language and literature, the Latin 
language and literature, the French language and literature, Euglisli 
and German languages and literature, philosopliy, history, geography, 
grammar, higher mathematics, pliysics, chemistry, mineralogy, zoology, 
bot:iny, astronomy, mechiinics, drawing, music, and practical exercises 
iu the laboratory, 

LIBRARY OF THE USITERSITY. 

The fiiculties ot" law and medicine of Paris and the superior school 
of pharmacy have each their special collection. The library of the Uiii - 
versity provides especially for the wants of the faculties of theology, 
.sciences, letters, history, and philology. The number of its volumes has 
been increased from 40,000 to 109,135. ■ 

PRACTICAL SCHOOLS OF SCIE.VCB. 

The number of laboratories where students could be admitted was 
very limited ten years ago. In a large number of faculties they only 
existed in name, and the scientific instruction was almost exclusive^ 
confined to the so called great lectures, which were above all intended 
to interest the public, but which were manifestly insufficient to give the 
students that persistent curiosity which can ouly be ai'oused by the 
personal handling of the apparatus. The two decrees of July 31, 1868, 
affirm the necessity of completing the theoretical lectures by practical ex- 
ercises, manipulations, and conferences, and the necessity of establish- 
ing constant relations between professors and students, so that they are 
no longer strangers to one another. The sajiie decrees provide that be- 
sides the laboratories of demonstration, to which all the students must 
be admitted, there shall be established special laboratories of research, 
reserved to the preparation of original works by the professors and 
other savants. 

Immediately after the promulgation of these decrees a large uumber 
of Conferences and laboratories were instituted and since that time 
practical exercises have been mnltiplied iu the schools. There have been 
established 2 conferences for mathematics, 19 laboratories for physics 
and chemistry, 31 laboratories for natural sciences, 25 conferences for 
history and philology. The budget of these schools was 300,000 ttaucs 
in 1S77. 

THE PEENCH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

The members of the school reside at Athens but a few months of 
the year. As soon as the weather allows it, they visit in various parts 
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of Greece and Asia Minor the historic fields of antiquity, the ruins ot 
cities and t«mples which have disappeared. The aew school building 
recently erected cost 200,700 francs. The personnel cousisted of 6 mem- 
bers in 1877. 

FRENCH SCHOOL OF ARCHEOLOGY AT ROME. 

The members of the school at Athens were formerly compelled to re- 
main three months in Italy before going to Greece. This dispositiou, 
which enabled the young men who had jnst left the superior normal 
school to %'isit Rome, Florence, or Venice, offered in fact more incon- 
venience than advantage. It was impossible to accomplish much in so 
short a period. A decree of 1S73, signed by Thiers, created a course of 
archseology at Rome and fixed the time Ibr remaining in Italy by future 
members of the school at Athens at one year. In November, 1874, the 
conrse of archaeology adopted the name of French School of Archaeology. 
Since 1876 the school has been in the Palazzo Farnese; in 1877 an appro- 
priation of 51,000 fi-aucs was allowed for its definite organization. The 
school of Rome includes at i)re3ent two groups: first, the members of 
the school of Athens who pursue their researches in the libraries and 
museums of Italy, in order to be better prepared for their work in 
Greece; second, the members of the school of Home, who study all tlie 
documents, inscriptions, engravings, statues, and manuscripts which 
may throw some new light on the history of languages, institutions, and 
customs of Italy. Botli groups are under the director of the school of 
Bome, who corresiwnds with his colleague at Athens relative to the 
studies and researches of members belonging to tiie school of Athens. 

THE COLLEGE OF FRANCE. 

The foundation of this great establishment coincided with the exten- 
sive movement in the sixteenth century which plaeed the study of arts, 
sciences, and letters ou a' new basis. The University of Paris, which 
was still imbued with the old scholastic spirit and under the control of 
theologians, showed itself more than ever hostile to all novelties. It 
refused to teach Hebrew, Greet, and all other branches from which the 
partisans of the reform derived their spirit of criticism and tlieir ideas 
of liberty. The University was, therefore, ojiposed to the College of 
France founded by Francois I, and used all means to hinder its devel- 
opment. After great efforts by the University, the roynl college was 
placed nnder itsjiuisdiction, but it did not receive the power to abolish 
it entirely. The royal professors or lecturers con tinned to instruct gra- 
tuitously, but they had no authority to confer degrees. The number 
of chairs increased, however, to snch an extent that law, medicine, 
anatomy, the sciences, and letters were represented in the college with 
a liberty which was unknown in the fiiculties. This liberty is still to-day 
the rule in the College of France, which has been entirely separated 
from the University since the beginning of the present century. Fiwn 
248 
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1871 to 1878 seven new cbairs were added, viz, history of economic doc- 
trines, modern philosophy, Assyrian philology and arehieology, lan- 
guages and literatures of Sontbern Europe, general anatomy, Greek 
inscriptions and antiquities, esthetics. The salary of the professors has- 
been raised from 7,500 francs to 10,000 francs. 

in'SEm OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

yot one of the great scientific establishments in France offers to the 
student resources comparable to those offered by the Ktuseum of Natural 
History. Great improvements have been achieved since 1871; the 
building has been entirely transformed, so tliat to-day every professor 
is able to offer to his luimerous pupils and to French and foreign savants 
all the facilities for research and work which they may desire. A 
second chair of botany has been created. The salary of the professors 
has been raised from 7,500 francs to 10,000 francs. The library has 
been increased by 31,182 volumes. 

SPECIAL SCHOOL OF MODERN ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 

The decree of 1838 approved hy JI. Salvandy limited this school 
to the primary objei-t of its foundation, viz, to prepare candidates for 
the French embassies, legations, and agencies in the eastern countries. 
The true object of the school had been overlooked ; the spoken lan- 
guages were so much neglected that France was obliged to employ ami 
trust foreigners in political and commercial affairs with eastern nations. 
The decree of 1838 was soon forgotten, as M, Salvandy left the ministry 
before he had accomplished his intendetl reform. The present manage- 
ment dates from 1809. The decree of Sovember 8 of that year was 
prepared by M, Dumy, then minister of public instruction. The num- 
ber of lessons has been increased from 2 to 3 a week. Tbe library has 
been increased troni 800 to 11,000 volumes within ten years, and the 
salary of professors from 5,000 francs to 7,500 francs. 
ACADEMIC ADMINISTEATION. 

The decree of March 17, 1808, issued in pursuance of the law of May 
20, 1806, provided that the University sliould be composed of as many 
academies as there were courts of appeal. But as two dei>artment» 
were under the control of u special inspector, who corresponded dire«'tly 
with the grand master, there were only 26 academies. Each academy 
had a rector, one or more academic inspectors, an academic secretary, 
and an academic council. 

The rector was placetl under the immediate orders of the grand mas- 
ter, by whom lie was appointed for five yeiirs. He was charged with 
the administration of the faculties, lyc^es, and colleges. He had to visit 
these establishments as often as possible, to attend the examinations of 
the faculties, and to sign and award diplomas. 

The academic inspectors were appointeil by the grand master on the 
nomination of tbe rectors. 
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The academic secretary kept the proceedings of the academic council. 
He was also guardiau of the archives aud of the seal. 

The aeudemic eotiiicil, over which the rector presided, was composed 
of ten loembers, aunually designated by the grand master. They were 
selected from the officers and functionaries of the academy. TLe council 
met at least twice a moutli. 

A royal decree of February 17, 181.5, substituted for the 26 academies 
17 universities, having each are«toraud a council; but auew decree of 
August 18, of the same yejir, reestablished the academies of 1808. 

A decree of September 7, 1848, reduced the academies to 20. The 
same decree created the Academy of Algiers. 

Article 7 of the law of March 15, 1850, decided that there should be 
established an academy iu each department. 

PRKSENT CONDITION". 

1, Academic districta. — Article 1 of the law of June 14, 1854, estab- 
lished in France 10 academic districts. The Academy of Algiers, created 
September 7, 1848, formed the seventeenth district; the eighteenth was 
created at Chamb^ry by decree of June 13, 1860; but in 1870 the number 
was reduced to 17 by the loss of Strasburg. The territory of Belfort, 
administered by a special inspector, has been combined with the academy 
of Besau^on. 

2. Rectors. — Since 1808 the powers of these functionaries have not 
been changed much, except in one essential point. The law of June 14, 
1854, decides that the prefects of departments shall exercise in future, 
under the authority of the minister of public instruction and upon the 
report of the academic inspectors, the powers formerly exercised by the 
rectors by virtue of the law of March 15, 1850, and by decree of March 
9, 1852. Since that time the prefects have appointeil, transferred, and 
discharged the primary teachers. The rectors' duties consist only in the 
superintendence of the regulations and methods of instruction in public 
primary schools. 

So one can be appointed rector who has not taken the degree of 
doctor. 

The rectors are appointed and recalled by the President of the Re- 
public on nomination of the minister. Their functions are incompatible 
with any other salaried position. The rectors correspond directly with 
■ the minister. As in 1808, tliey preside over the academic councils ; they 
direct and superintend the personnel, pupils, and accounts of public 
secondary and superior institutions of learning ; they superintend pri- 
vate sei:ondary schools, and they call the meetings of the faculties for 
the preparation of programmes of study. In case of disorder they may 
suspend instructioiL They may also suspend a teacher of superior edu- 
cation from the exercise of his functious. 

The rectors are divided into three classes ; those of the first class re- 
ceive 18,000 francs a year, those of the second class 15,000 francs, and 
250 
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<:liose of tiie tliii-d class 13,000 francs. Each nictor lias a aeepetarj- ami 
one or several clerks. Their travelling expeoses are fixed at 15 francs 
^ day and transportation. 

At Paris, the minister of public instmction holds the titleof rector of 
tlie academy, but the official duties are admiuistere<l by a vice rector. A 
<3ecree of September 17, 1S73, retires rectors on a pension at the age of 70. 
;j. Secretaries and clerks of the academy. — The salary of the academic 
secretaries at Paris is S,)lOO fraTies and of the clerks from 1,(!(I0 to 3,0(MI 
francs. In the tlepartments, the secretaries receive from 2,500 francs 
to 4,000 francs and the clerks from 1,600 francs lo 2.400 francs. 

4. Academic inspectors. — There are as many academic inspectors as 
there are departments in the academic districts. Paris has, however, 
eight resident inspectors. The academic inspectors assist the rectors in 
all their official functions; they represent them in their absence; they 
visit the faculties, lycees, and colleges in their name; they are immedi- 
ately subordinate. to the chief of the academy. On the other hand, they 
»re in the domain of primary education iilaced under the authority of 
the prefects, who appoint, transfer, promote, and i-ecall teachers on the 
Tcritten re[)orts of the inspectors. The inspectors are appointed and 
recalled by the minister. Their functions are incompatible with any 
other salaried position. Their salaries range from 4,500 francs to 8,000 
francs. Their travelling expenses are tlxed at 10 francs a day and trans- 
portation. They are retired on a pension at the age of 65. 

5. Frimarg inspectors. — Article 24 of the decree of August 22, 1854, 
pro\ides that there shall be a primary inspector for every arrondisse- 
ment. This decree, however, was not entirely executetl until January, 
1S68. Several arrondissements have later been divi<led, and 23 new 
inspectorships have been created, dating from Jiinuary 1, 1S78. There 
are at present 409 inspectors, viz, 15 at Paris and 304 in the depart- 
ments. The salary of primary inspectors ranges from 2,800 to 3,600 
francs. 

6. Academic covncils. — The lawof June 14, lS.»4,articIe3,say8: 

The academic council is composed of the rector vpresiilent), the ilistrict inapt^ctors, 
the ileaua of the faculties, aud of seveu in>tiuln;rB aiipoiuted every three years by thf 
flihiister of public iiiBtruclioD. 

Article 4 : 



The acailemic council sees that methods of instruction prescribed by the minister 
of public instruction are observed in the primary, secondary, and .sniKrior schools' of 
their districts. 

The council gives its opinion on questions of administration, finance, 
and discipline in thecommunal colleges, the Iycee8,and the institutions 
for superior instmction. 

7. Dcpartviental councils. — According to the law of June 14, 1854, 
article 5, the departmental council of public instruction is composed of 
the prefect of the department (president), the academic inspector, the 
primary inspector (designated by the minister of public instruction), and 

asi 
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of several members appointed for three years by the mioUter of pablia 
instruction. 

Algeria. — The legislation which regulates public instruction iii France- 
is also applicable to Algeria. This colony forma au academic district by 
itself. All pablie and private schools are under the authority of the 
French minister of public instruction, with the exception of some scboois 
in the military territory, which ai-e uuder the juristliction of the governor 
general. 

Budget of the am^nic administration for 1878. 



Nflture of eipeuees. 



Salaries of the recton 

;e rector (Paria ) 

jtors, atlP,00(lfl-ftnc8.. 
itorx, at 15,001) A-Bucs.. 
jtors, at 13,000 franoB.. 



54,000 
105, 000 
78,000 



Salaries of at'a<lemic inapectorB : I 

Sinsimetoreof theSeioe, at 8,000 francs I 64,000 

1 insiiector at Versaillen ;..| J.-WO 

26iiis]tccforaof the lirst clans, at 7,000 fraucs ■ 182.000 

31 inspectore of (he Beconil class, at 6,500 ftaiica | tJ01,50U 

33 iospectora of the tliird class, at 6,000 franca ! 198, 000 

Supiilementar.v indemnitiea j 31, .500 

Salaries of the academic aecretaries: 
ary (Paris). 

" ;b of the first claas, at 4,000 francs 

:k of the second class, at 3,500 francs 

5 secretaries of the third class, at 3,000 francs 



8,000 
80,000 
21,000 
15,000 



Salaries of academic clerks: | 

7 clerks at Paris, at a,WIO to 3.500 franca \ 19,000 

11 clerks in the departments of the first class, at 2,400 francH.. .| 36,400 

17 clerks in the depari^ments of the second class, at 2,000 francs i 34,000 



. Salaries of tnsjiectin^ sgenta of the academy: | 

23agentsof the Brat class, at 2,000 fraucs I 56,000 

28 agents of the second class, at 1,hOO franca 50, 400 

33 agents of the third class, at 1,600 frants I 52, 800 



159,2(N> 
20,9(10 



Office expenses nf the 

Travelling expenses of the rectors . 

Travelling espeuses of the iuspectoi 
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PEESEST COHDITIOS OP THE FACULTIES. 

1. Faculties of Catholic theology. — Appoiutments are uia*le l>y decree 
«D the uouiiuatLoQ of the uiiuisterof public iastiiicttou antl after desig- 
natioa of one candidate by tlie bishup or arehbisliop. 

The salaries were flsetl by decree of January 11. 1876, as follows: 
Professors iu Paris receive from 5,500 to 6,500 francs aud tlie profess- 
ors iu the departments from 3,500 to 5,500 ti'^ncs. 

By the decree of December 22, 1830, no one can be appointed arcfi- 
blshop, bishop, ricar general, member of the chapter, or pastor of a chief 
«ity of a department or arrondissement unless he has obtained the de- 
gree of licentiate of theology or for fifteen years exercised the functions 
of a curate. Degrees, in fact, are no longer an absolute necessity for 
any ecclesiastical fnuctiou. 

The budget of the faculties of Catholic theology amonuted to 166,400 
francs in 1878, against 114,235 francs in 1866. There are five Catholic 
faculties, viz: Paris, with 7 chairs; Aix, with 5 chairs; Bordeaux, with. 
6 chairs; Lyons, with 5 chairs; aud Ronen, with 5 chairs. 

2. Facilities of Protestant theology. — The faculty of Strasbui-g was 
transferred to Paris by decree of March 27, 1877. The faculties of 
Paris and Montauban have each a seminary iu which the governuieut 
sustains scholarships filled by the minister of public iustructiou. 

Tlie salaries of the professors range from 4,500 to 6,500 francs. The 
budget of the Prote.stant foculties amounted to 70,000 francs iu 1878, 
against 51,565 iu 1868. The faculty of Paris has foiu* and that of Mon- 
tanban eight professors. 

3. Faculties of laic. — The professors at Paris receive a salary of 15,000 
francs, and those in the depurtmeiits from 6,000 to 11,000 francs. 

The budget i« 1878 amounted to 1,6:U,000 fi-aucs, against 1.005,(120 
francs in 1868. 

The number of faculties of faw is 12, viz: Paris, with 19 chaii-s, li>. 
I)rofessors, and 10 agr^ges; Ais, with 9 chairs, 7 pmfessors, and 2 agn-- 
ges; Bonleaux, with 11 chairs; Caen, with 9 chairs, 9 professors, and 
4 agreg^s; Dijon, with 9 chairs, 8 professors, and 1 agr^jw ; Douai. with 
9 chairs, 3 professors, aud 9 agn^g^s; Gi-enoble, with 9 chairs, 7 pro- 
fessors, and 2 agr^g^s; Lyons, with 10 chairs, 2 professoi-s, and 10 agre- 
g^s; Sancy, with 9 chairs, 7 professors, and 4 agr^ges: Poitiers, with 9 
•chairs, 9 professors, and 2 assistants; Bennes, with 10 chairs, 7 pro- 
fessors, and 3 agreges ; and Toulouse, with 11 chairs, 11 professors, and 
4 agreges. 

4. Faculties of medicine. — The salaries of the professors are at Paris 
13,000 francs and in the departments from 6,000 to 10,000 francs. The 
agr^g^s receive finm 3,000 to 4,000 francs. The budget for 1878amounted 
to l,d21,5U0&ancs,against334,500fraucs in 1363. The faculty of med- 
icine of Paris has 64 professors and assistants ; the Acuity of Montpel- 
Jier, 35 ; and the faculty of Xancy, 30. 
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5. Faculties of nciencea. — At Paris the professoi-s receive a salarj- of 
13,000 fraDc« and in the ilepartments from 0,()(Mi to H»,0()0 francs. The 
agrcg^s receive 2,000 francs. The budget for 1878 amonnted to 1,6 J7,10O 
fi-ancs, againHt 8.S4,(H)0 francs in 1808. The faculty of Paris has 19 
chairs and 32 iirofessors and assistants; Besaugou, 7 chairs and 7 pro- 
fessors and assistiint.<(; Bordeaux, 8 chairs and prtifessors and assist- 
ants; Caen, 6 chairs and professors; Clermont, 6 chairs and o pro- 
fessors and 1 assistant; Dijon, 6 chairs and pmfcssors; Grenoble, 7 
chairs and 7 profttssors; Lille, 8 chairs and itrofessors and assistants; 
Lyons, i) chairs and 11 professors and assistants; Marseilles, 7 cha.rs 
and 6 professors and 1 assistant; Montpellicr, 7 chairs and 7 professors 
and 1 assistant; Xaney, Schairsand 10 professors and assistants; Poi- 
tiers, 6 chairs and li pntfessors and 1 assistant; Bennes, 7 chairs and & 
professors and I assistant; Toulouse, 8 chairs and IL professors and 
assistants. 

ti. FacuUiex of letten. — The professors at Paris receive a salary of 
15,0(MI franca and in the departments tmni 0,0<M( to 11,000 francs. The 
agr^g^s receive from 2,000 to 3,0(H) franco. The budget of the facnlties 
ot letters in 1878 amonnt^-d to 1,075,100 francs, against 630,595 in 1868. 
The faculties of letters are: Paris, with 13 chairs and 20 professors and 
assistants; Aix, with 5 chairs and G professors and assistants; Besau- 
90n, with 5 chairs and 5 professors; Bordeaux, with 8 chairs and 11 
professors and assistants; Caen, with C chairs and 5 professors and 1 
assistant; Cleiraont, with 5 chairs and fi professors and assistants; 
Bijon, with 5 chairs aud 4 professors and 1 assistant; Douai, with 5 
chairs and 5 professors aud 1 assistant; Grenoble, with 5 chairs and 5 
professors; Lyons, with 8 chairs and 10 professors and assistants; 
Montpellier, with chairs and 8 professors ainl assistants ; Nancy, with 
7 chairs and 12 professors and assistants; Poitiers, with 5 chairs and 
6 professors and 1 asjjjstant; Keunes, with 5 chairs and 5 professors 
and 1 assistant ; Toulouse, with 7 chairs and 8 professors and assist^iuts. 

7. Superior schools of pkannacy. — The salary of the professors ranges 
from 8,000 to 10,000 francs at Paris and from 6,000 to 8,000 francs in 
the departments. The budget of these schools amounted to 439,li'>0 
francs in 1878, against 2tH>,400 francs in 1808. The superior school of 
pharmacy of Paris has 9 chairs and 18 professors and assistants; Wout- 
pellicr has ."i chairs and '} professors and 1 assistant ; and Xancy, .'> chairs 
and 5 professors aud 1 a'^sistant. 

8. Full course schools {ecoles de plein exercke) and preparatory schools 
of medicine and pharmacj). — The prcpanitory sf^hool of medicine and 
pharmacy of Marseilles was declared a full coarse school by decrw of 
November 26, 187.^. The s<!liooI has 18 chairs and 27 pTOfessoi-s and 
assistants. Theschoolof medicine and pharmacy ot Nantes has 17 chairs 
and 25 professors and assistants. Tlie school of Marseilles granted 42 
diplcijnas in 187(J, and the s<;hool of Nantes 29 in the same year. The 
preparatory schools of medicine and pharmacy are: Algiers, with 9 
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chairs; Amiens, with 10 cliairs; Angers, with 11 chairs; Arras, with S 
chairs; Besaa^on, with 8 chairs; Borileaux, with 13 chairs; Caen, with 

9 chairs; Clermont, with 10 chairs; Dijon, with 8 cliairs; Grenoble, with 

10 chairs; Limoges, with 10 chairs; Lyons, with 9 chairs; Poitiers, with 
10 chairs; Kheims, with 10 chairs; Rennes, with 13 chairs; Roticn, 
with 12 chairs; Toulouse, with 13 chairs; and Tours, with 10 chairs. 

9. Preparatory schooln for superior education in sciences <(nd letters. — 
These schools were establishetl by decree of August 2'J, 1854. The 
course of study lasts two years, and is essentially practical, as the stu- 
dents intend to enter ni>on commercial and industrial careers. Tlio 
branches of instruction are mathematics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, 
natural history, French literature "and history, phy.sieal and political 
geography, and drawing. These schools are situated at Angers, with 
9 chairs; Chiimbt^rj', with 9 chairs; N^antes, with 9 chairs; and liouen, 
with 11 chairs. 

THE LIBRABT OF THE UXEVERSITT. 

This collection owes its origin to the liberality of a former rector, Ga- 
briel Petit de Jlontempuys, who bequeathed his library to the University 
July 11, 1762, To this first collection of 4,000 volumes a series of more 
important books was added by the purchase of the bbrary of the Jesuits 
after the suppression of their order. The Jesuit college Louis-le-Grand 
was at the same time added to the University. Three years later, in 
1767, the University purchased the Ubrary of a former rector, Paul 
Hamelin. 

The solemn opening of the Ubrary took place December 3, 1770, but 
the catalogue was only completed several months later, March 7, 1771. 
This document shows that the coUection consisted at that time of 19,353 
printed volumes and 509 manuscripts. Until the close of the year 1846 
the library of the University was only open to members of the Univer- 
sity on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. The budget amounted 
to 16,000 francs. Xovember 20, 1846, the budget was raised to 35,200 
francs, and from January 1, 1847, the public was also admitted to the 
library from 10 A, M. to 3 P. M. every day. For members and students 
of the University it was open from 7 to 10 p. Ji. daily. The total 
number of volumes was 109,235 in 1878, when the budget amounted to 
36,000 francs. 

PRIVATE raSTlTUTIOSS FOR Si:PERIOE EDUCATION (ESSEIGNEMEMT 
SUPERIBOR LlBRE). 

The law on the liberty of superior education of July 26, 1875, made 
this phase of instruction free and authorized private citizens and asso- 
ciatious to establish free faculties and uuiversities. Thus fai' ouly the 
Catholic ecclesiastical authorities have availed themselves of this privi- 
lege aud established several institutions which are making rapid prog- 
ress. The law authorizes these private institutions to confer degrees, 
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and this seems to be one of the reasons why the leaders of the reform 
propose to alter the work of 1875. The preseut minister of public 
inRtructioD, Mr. Jiiles Peny,' has submitted a bill to the Chambers in 
which be proposes to rejilace the TJniTersity in its old position and to 
limit the powers of the so-called free universities and free faculties. 
The bill provides that no member of a religious body which is not recog- 
nized by the state shall be free to teach, and that academic degrees 
shall be open only to candidates who are examined by the state univer- 
sities and are entered on their books. 

The following are the free universities and faculties established by 
the Catholic ecclesiastical authorities: 

1. The Catholic Univeraity of Angers, established December 5, 1877. 
This institution has a faculty of law with IG chairs and courses, a fac- 
ulty of sciences with 11 courses, and a faculty of letters with 12 courses. 

2. The Catholic Univeraity of Lille, established in 1875. This univer- 
eitj haa a faculty of law with 19 chairs and courses, a faculty of medi- 

' cine aud pharmacy with 19 chairs and 26 complementary courses, a 
faculty of sciences with 11 chairs, a faculty of letters with 7 chairs, aud 
a theological college with 11 courses. 

Regular attendance at the lectures is strictly enforced at Lille. Ex- 
aminatious are obligatory for all the faculties, and the parents of 
students are informed of the progress their sons have made and their 
conduct during each term. 

3. The Catholic University of Lyons, established in 1877, This insti- 
tution has a faulty of law with 10 chairs and 6 courses aud conferences, 
a faculty of sciences with 7 chairs, and afaculty of letters with 6 chairs. 

4. The Catholic University of Paris, organized in 1876. This uni- 
versity has a faculty of law with 15 chairs, 3 courses, and 11 confereuces, 
a faculty of letters with 10 chairs, and a faculty of scienees with 10 
chairs. 

5. The Catholic faculty of laic at Toulouse. This faculty was estab- 
lished November IG, 1877, and bas at preseut 13 chairs. 
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The following table shows what the five fjree nniveraitiea and faculties 
l&aTe aceomplished since 1875 : 

Tahh showing the condition of the free universities and faculties from 
1876 to 1878. 
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Table shmcing the condition of fftc^ee universities, (fee. — Continued. 
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BBPEiL OF THB PBINCIPAI, PKATURBS OP THE LAW OP 1875. 

The law of July 26, 1875, aattiorized the establishment by private 
citizens or afisociations of free or private universities. The bishops of 
France availed themselves of this privilege and established the so-called 
Catholic universities of Angers, Lille, Lyons, Paris, and Toulouse. The 
statistics given in the above table show that these institutions have 
made rapid progress. The majority of the liberal party in France saw, 
however, that they hail made a mistake in granting private institntions 
the privilege of conferring degrees. M. Jules Ferry had always been 
opposed to the law of 1875, and as soon as he became minister of public 
instruction, in 1879, he at once submitted a bill to the Chambers not 
only repealing the privileges voted to private aniversities in 1875, but 
also excluding from all grades of public and private schools teachers who 
are members of non- authorized religious orders. This bill was passed 
with the exception of Article 7, which excluded non-authorized religious 
orders from the schools. Soon after the passage of the bill, of which the 
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following is the text, the former Catholic universities assamed the name 
of Catholic iuatitutes. 

THE FEKEY BILL ON THE LIBERTY. OP 8UPEEI0E IHSTEUCTION, 

Following is the t«xt of M. Jules Ferry's original bill on the liberty 
of superior iastructiou, submitted to the Chambers in March, 1879 : 

Article I. Tbe examinatioos aud practical tualB wliicli determine the granting of 
degreBB can only be made in the superior state schools. 

Art. 2. Stndeuts of public and private superior schools are subject to the same 
regulations as to study, especially as regards age, capacity, matrioulation, practical 
work, probation in hospitals and diBpensaries, Ac. 

Art, 3. Studentii of private Bupertor schools have to register their Damee Id the 
state facnltiea at a date fixed by the regulations. The matriculation la g^ratuitons 
both for students of state and private schools. The esamination fees shall be fixed 
by the superior council of public instruction after consultation with the ministry of 
finance. 

Akt. 4. The law recognizes two kinds of superior schools: (1) The schools or groups 
of ecbirals eBtabllahed or uiaiutaiued by the communes or the state, which take the 
name of universities, faonlties, or public schools; (2) tbe schools established ot 
maintained by private individuals or by associations, and which can take the name of 
private schools only. 

Art. 5. The titles and degrees of agr6g4, doctor, licentiate, bachelor, &c., can only 
be conferred upon persons who have undergone the prescribed esaminations before 
the state faculties. 

Art. (!. The opening of isolated conrses is subject to the provisions of the taw of 
July 1-2, 1375. 

Art. 7. Xo person belonging to a non-authorized religious congregation (priest, 
brother, or sister) is allowed to teachin a public or private school of any kind,' 

Art. 8. No private school or association organized for educational purposes can be 
recognized as an institation of public utility, escept by law. 

Art. 9 confirms tbe penalties fixed by tbe law of 1875. 

Art. 10. All laws, decrees, and regulations contrary to the present law are abro- 

SCHOOLS OP THEOLOGY, 

According to the Annuaire de I'eDseignement libre pour 1879, France 
had 93 higher theological seminaries {grands sfiminaires) for the train- 
ing of Catholic priests ; 34 of these seminaries are under tbe control of 
secular i>riest8 and the rest under that of religions orders. The nom- 
ber of students is not given. Besides the "grands s^minaires" there 
are the "petits s^minaires" (preparatory seminaries), from which the 
higher seminaries are recruited. Every diocese has at least one pre- 
paratory seminary. The number of pupils is not reported. The various 
religions orders have their own schools of theology, in which novices 
are trained for their calling. 

' This article passed the Chambers but was rrjected by the Senate. 
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THE SUPEEIOR NORMAL SCHOOL AT PARIS. 

The following translatioD of a letter addressed to the Commissioner 
of Educatiou shows the present orgamzation of this excelleat school : 

Superior Normal School, 

Paris, October 2, 1880. 

Sir; The director of tbe Superior Normal SclioolhaB received your letter of June 9, 
and I am directed to answer it. 

You maj have seen in the report of M. du Mosnil what our Bohool ia. It prepares 
for the competitive exauiiuatiODB. It trains profesaors, savanta, writers. The courae 
of study lasts three years. At the end of the lirst year, the student may preaent him- 
self for the licentiate of letters or the licentiate of science, according to the divis- 
ion of the achool to which he belonga. At the end of the third year the student 
presents himself for one of the orders of "aggrngatiou" established in the uuiverstty : 
philosophy, history, letters, grammar, for students of the aeution of letters ; mattie- 
maticB, pbysioa, for students of the seotion of aci^ncea. The licentiate and the aggre- 
gation are obtained by means of competitive examinationa (concoiirs), open to all 
those who fiiMl certain specified conditions. At these examlnatiomi the students find 
thentselves, therefore, in the presence of foreign competitora. The jury is, besides, 
composed of profeaaors or high functionaries of the University who are strangers to 
the school. Very often the students of the school receive the Aret places. Tbe school 
does not judge its own work i hence its merit and good repntation. It« professors 
have nothing to do with university dogreos. 

Yon ask for the latest programme uf studies of our school, It is very difficult to 
satisfy you in thia reapect, for we have no programme, properly speaking. The pro- 
fesBom who have charge of the first year's course conform their lessons to the pro- 
gramme of science; but while tbey follow thia programme they go beyond it. The 
professors who have charge of tbe third year assist their papila in the preparation of 
the programme of aggregation. Of course these programmes are not made at echool, 
but by the Jury of the competitive examinations. Tbe programme for the licentiate 
of letters is modified every three years i those of the different aggregations vary every 
year. 

The course of study for tbe section of letters comprises, moreover, philosophy, an- 
cient and modem history, classical philology, the history of Greek, Latin, and French 
literature, and, finally, the modem languages. It is not to be understood that all 
these subjects ate studied in their whole extent: the aim is less to know everything 
than to know well what ia studied. 

The professor of philosophy himself arranges every year, with entire liberty, the 
subject he wishes to treat; the profeaaorof history limits his course to a civ ill sat ion, 
a period, a determined country, and there he begins the true history anew by going 
to the souroes and by a careful research in documents and testa. Ail the other pro- 
fessors act in the same way : their aim is to work before their pupils, in order to make 
them capable of working independently. Erudition is found in books, and tbe stu- 
dents of the school know how to fiud it. But what is found nowhere, and what the 
professor alone can impart, is method. There is tbe true connecting link of the two 
aectionsof the school, sciences and letters. The students of science have at their dts- 
poaal large and celebrated laboratories, that of M. Sainte-Claire Deville and that of 
M. Pastenr. Experiments are made before their eyes. They see how a discovery is 
made. All this is living pedagogy. 

Besides, tbe student very often tabes the place of the professor ; the student gives 
the lesson and the profeasor listens. You may have seen in M. du Mesnil's report what 
onr "conferences" are. They, too, form a peculiarity of tbe school. Moreover, ordi- 
narily a student has nothing to do bnt to learn; here he must teacb, not everything, 
but a subject which he masters, which he bos studied thoroughly, and which he hsa, 
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In many casea, selected hitnaetf. After tlie lesson the professor resumes bis work and 
tsriticises, if neceBsacy, what he has heard. All the atudeats take part in the disoDS- 
sioDB, aud it is hy this method that everybody takes an ioterest in the search of the 
truth. This is, as it wore, the fun dame utal principle of the school. 

These are, dear sir, a few remarks conceroiug the Superior Normal School intended 
to ahow its original character. Should you desire information on other points, we 
ehatl he pleased to furnish it. 

Accept, dear air, the assurance of my respeetfal consideration. 

HENRY MICHEL, 
StcieUtrji of the Superior Norntal S(^iOol, Agrig6 of Pkilosophi/. 

SCHOOL OP POLITICAL SCIENCES. 

The School of Political Scieucea is situated at No. 15 Eue des Saints- 
Pferes, Paris, While a private lostitution, it has for trustees such men 
as Senator Laboulaye, Count L. de S6gup, M. Taine of the Academy of 
France, Baron d'Eichthal, several members of the Institute of France, 
of the Frencli Chambers, and of the diplomatic corps. 

The school is in charge of Director £mile Boutmy, member of the Insti- 
tute and of the French superior council of public instruction. Among 
the professors, who number twenty-nine, we notice the names of M. 
Levasseur, member of the Institute; M. de Foville, chief of the bu- 
reau of statistics; M. Glasson, professor at the faculty of law, and M- 
Janet, member of the Institute. The course of study lasts two years 
and embraces the following subjects; Comparison of administrative 
organizations, details of various systems of administration, financial 
systems at home aud abroad, public revenues and taxes, public accounts, 
flaaucial legislation, political economy, comparison of commercial legis- 
lation in various countries, history of commercial treaties since 1786, the 
French customs system, history of the formation of the principal states 
and their international relations in the Middle Ages, history of treaties 
from the peace of Westphalia till 1789, analysis of the principal treaties 
from 1C48 to 1789, diplomatic history of Europe from 1789 to the pres- 
ent time, organization of diplomatic services, constitutional history of 
France, England, and the United States daring the last 100 years, par- 
liamentary and legislative hi story of France from 1789 to 1852, analysis 
of the constitutions of Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, ami Italy, the law of nations, international law as a result of 
treaties (capitulations, extradition, industrial property, &c.), consular 
service, geography aud ethnography, commercial statistics, industrial 
and commercial geography, comparison of civil legislation, and modern 
languages. 

The sessions begin in November and close in June. The tuition fees 
for all the courses amount to 130 francs a year; for single courses the 
charges are from 25 to 40 francs a week. For the nse of the library the 
student pays 25 francs a year. The school is open every day, except 
Sundays, from 8.39 A. M. to 4 p. m. 

At the end of the course the students who have snccessfaliy passed 
the prescribed examination receive a diploma. 

261 
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In order to give it a i>eriuanent character, it is the iDtention of the 
FrCDch government to adopt the school. 

CBNTKAI, SCHOOL OP AETB AND MANUFACTURES, PARIS. 

The accoQDt of this school here given is taken fi^m the Histoire de 
I'Ecole Ceutrale des Arts et Manufactures depais aa fondation jasqa'^ 
ce joar, by Ch. de Comberousse, Paris, 1879. 

HISTORICAL 8KBTCH, 

The Central School of Arts and Manufactures, which Perdonnet styled 
the " Sorbonne induatrielle " of France, was tbanded in 1829 by private 
initiative. Everybody knows what importance industry acquired under 
the Bestoration. Great desires and great thoughts were agitating men's 
minds. From this time may be dated the preliminaries of the creation 
of the iE^GOle Ceutrale. The four founders of the institution were MM. 
Olivier, F^clet, Lavall^e, and Dumas. Of this group of eminent men^ 
M. Dumas, the well known chemist, alone survives. 

The school was opened November 3, 1829. The title of its first pro- 
gramme indicated its object ; it was " Central School of Arts and Man- 
ufactures, intended to train civil engineers, directors, and foremen of 
manufactories, &c,, founded, with the approval of M. Yatimesnil, min- 
ister of public instruction, hy M. Lavall^e, director, and MM. Benoit, 
Dumas, Olivier, and P^clet, professors." 

During the first year the courses were followed by 140 pupils, 48 of 
whom were over 21 years of age. These unexpected pupils were ambi- 
tions manufacturers, who did not hesitate to quit their establishments 
for a while in order to acquire at the Scole Ceutrale the scientific train- 
ing of vrhich they felt the need. Foreigners, too, responded to the call 
of the school. Pupils arrived from Spain, Greece, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and America. The pi-ogrammes of the school had been translated 
into nearly every language, and it may be said that they have become 
starting points for numerous improvements introduced into some of the 
scientific schools of Europe. 

The first course of lectures was opened by Professor P^clet. He gave 
a long series of lectures on national industries. His course on indus- 
trial physics was so highly appreciated that it has been imitated in 
foreign countries. The first director of the school was M. Lavall4e. 
He had charge of the administration, representation, and correspond- 
ence of the school. A council composed of professors aided him in this 
task. 

During the first years the age required for admission was fixed at 13, 
but no maximum age was fixed. As it became evident, however, in 1835, 
that the age of 15 was too low for admission to the courses, which re- 
quire a certain maturity of intellect, the minimum age was fixed at 
61, which age was also required for admission to the polytechnic school. 
No'maximum age was, however, prescribed, and the school has had no 
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reason to regret it. The BtatUtics have never indicated that the older 
pupils were leas studious, less docile to discipline, or less sneceasfnl in 
their studios than their yoanger comrades. If the maxiuLUin age of 20 
had been adopted, as is the case at the polytechnic school, the !^cole 
Centrale douhtless would have prevented the admission of more than 
half of thoae who have done most honor to the school and who have 
derived the greatest benefit from its lessons. 

PRESENT CONDITIOS. 

Under the wise management of i£s eminent directors autt professors, 
the £coIe Centrale has steadily improved from the outset, and the num- 
ber of students has risen from 110 in the first school year (1829-'30) to 
550 in 1879. With much skill and energy M. Lavall^e directed the 
institution till 1802, when he was succeeded by M. Ferdonnet. In 1857, 
when the number of students had risen to 175 and the school was 
highly prosperous [the net income exceeding 100,000 fi-ancs), M. La- 
valine, refusing brilliant offers of an association of former students, pro- 
posed to tarn over the institution gratuitously to the state. This was 
eajTied out, the government taking upon itself the obligation to pay a • 
life pension to the founders and first professors of the school and to 
some of their dependents. 

Since its adoption by the state in 1857, the school has continued under 
(he ministry of agriculture, commerce, and public works. Its main 
object is to train engineers for all branches of industry and for public 
works the direction of which does not necessarily belong to the govern- 
ment engineers. 

Diplomas of engineers of arts and manufactures are delivered ao- 
nnallj b; the minister to the pupils designated by the school council as 
having passed through the entire competitive examination in a com- 
pletely satisfactory manner. Certificates of capacity are granted to 
those who, not having passed all the subjects of the examination, have 
nevertheless given proof of sufficient knowledge in the most important 
branches. 

The school receives day scholars only. Foreigners are admitted on 
the same conditions as natives. The duration of the studies is three 
years. The tuition fees are 800 francs a year ; this iuclndes fees for 
manipulations. Assistance may be given by the state to needy pupils 
recommended by the high position they take in the examinations of the 
Bchool. This aid is for one year only, but may be continued, and even 
augmented, in favor of pupils who render themselves worthy of it. 

Admission to the school can only be obtaiued by means of competi- 
tive examinatiou. The examination is public in so far as it is oral ; it 
takes place every year. 

All caudidates must prove that they were 17 before the Ist of Janu- 
ary of the year in which they present themselves for examination; they 
also must produce certificates of vaccination and of good character. 
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Candidates pay no examination fees. At the conclnsioD of the exami- 
nation the list of pupils to be admitted is definitely fixed by the minja- 
ter on the recommendation of the school council. 

From Its foundation to the present year the school haa famished in- 
dustry with 1,051 engineers, 652 of whom have been foreigners ; all 
these have gained the engineer's diploma. The total number of stu- 
dents admitted is 7,266. It will be readily conceived what an influence 
the school must have exercised on French industry and the interna- 
tional relations of the country. Especially in the construction of rail- 
ways in France since 1836 has its infiuence been apparent. The council 
of the school, foreseeing this field of activity, in 1831 appointed a special 
course of lectures on railway construction — the first course of this kind 
in Europe. In 1863, among former students of the school were 28 rail- 
way managers and chief engineers, and 79 principal and 66 ordinary 
engineers. Through the special education provided in the school, 
French manufacturers were enabled to pass easily from the system of 
universal to that of limited protection, and a large number of iron 
founders, machine constructors, farmers, manufacturers of chemical 
products, sugar, paper, &c., have received their scientific knowledge 
and skill from the ficole Oentrale. At the Universal Exhibition of Lon- 
don, in 1851, 3 coi^ncil medals and 17 prize medals were awarded to 
former pupils of the school, and at the Universal Exposition of Paris in 
1855 they received 10 appointments to the Legion of Honor, 10 grand 
medals of honor, 17 medals of honor, 50 first class medals, 21 second 
class medals, and 14 honorable mentions. 

At the Universal Exposition of Paris in 1867 more than 500 former 
pupils participated as exhibitors or colaborers ; 248 received awards of 
all kinds, of which 5 were grand prizes, 65 gold medals, and 8 appoint- 
ments to the Legion of Honor. At the Exposition in 1878 the number 
of former pupils who participated in some capacity was 811, of whom 
35 were members of the international jury. Of the 841, 340 were deco- 
rated or received prizes. 
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COUBBB OF STUDV. 

The conrse of stady lasts three years and is arranged as follows : 
Mrst year. 

(FiRnres in parenthesoa following the enbjfctg Uaght Indicate tbe nnmbet or leMons.) 



Days. 


8.30 a.m. 1 11.30a.m. 


From 1 to 4 p. M. 


Monday 


Maohine con- 1 Architecture (24). 

Btmctiou (22). Mechanics (45). 
Natural history 

(35). 


EzeroiseB in chemistry (20, of 
2 houra each). 

raphy (3, of 3 honrs each); 
Exercise in honse construc- 
tion (1). 


Tnesday 


1 Geology and min- 
eralogy (30). 


Wednesday.. 


Descriptive ge- Physics (60). 
ometry (60). | 


Thnraday ... 


Elements of ma- 1 Arfhitectnre, me- 
chine constrac- chanicii. 
tion. 1 


Mill 

filli 

M I ■'- If 

iVi III il 

mmim 

H bj H « P, 


Friday 


ology, and min- 
eralogy. 


Saturday.... 


Descriptive ge- \ Pbysicx. 
ometry. 
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Second year. 
parenthea^i foUowing the Bntt>eoto Moght Indirate the numbec of lassona.) 



Days. 


8.30 A. M. 


11.30 A. M. 


From 1 to 4 P. M. 


Monday 


ZootechnioB (20). 
Steam engines 
(38). 


Machine oon- 

stmction (50.) 
Industrial legis- 
lation (90). 




II 
11 

ii 


Tuesday 


ic8(45). 

Working of minee 
(24). 


Application of 
the resistance of 

materials (25). 
Technology (35). 


Wodoesday.. 


ics (55). 


tion ho). 
plants (20). ' 


From 2.30 to 4 


Analytical 


Thursday ,,. 


Zodtecbaics, 

steam engluea. 


Machine con- 
stmction, indus- 
trial lef^n elation. 




Exorcises in chemistry (27, of 3 
hours each). 

Exercises in topography (3, out- 
side of the school). 

Exercises iu industrial physics 
(4, of 4 hours each). 


Friday 


Judustrial phys- 
ics, working of 


Application of 
the resistance of 
materials, tech- 
nology. 




Saturday.... 


Practical me- 

Ehanies, 


Civil construc- 
tion, classifica- 
tion of plants. 


Anklytioal 
chemistry. 



teCooglc 



EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
Third year. 

(Figaros Id parcutheBeB followlBK tlie Baltieota taagfat Indicate tbe n 



lmb«r of luBOUB 



DajB. 


8.30 A. M. 


11.30 a.m. 


From 1 to 4 


P.M. 


Monday 


MetaUnrgy(54).. 


Working of mioea 

(16). 
Hallways (42).... 




ft 


TaeBday 


Industrial chem- 
istry (48). 


Machine con- 

Btrnction (53). 


From 3.30 P.M. to 
4 p.m. 


Rural eoonomy 

(20). 




Practical me- 

chanioa (45). 


Puhlio works 
(55). 


Industrial legie- 
lation (10). 


ThDTsday ... 


Metallurgy 


Working of mines. 
Railways. 




i 1 

111 

|s|s| 


Friday 


Industrial chem- 
istry. 


Machine con- 
struction. 


Rural economy. 


Saturday 


Pcactioal me- 
chanica. 


Public works. 


lation. 



The BOhool opens at 8.30 a. m. ; lessons from 6.30 to 10 a. m. ; breakfast from 10 to 11 
A.M.; roll call from 11 to 11.30a.m.; leesonsft/tmll.SOA.M. tolp.M.; practical work 
from J to 4 P. M. 



D,.-,:cdbyG00gIC 
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